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It’s essential, practical and 
economical — but quick 
action ts necessary 


Plan to Make 


loynes a great 
Kuropean Port 


ireland has the only 

harbour in Europe that 

can adequately accommodate 
the Big Ships of the 

future on which the 
industrial progress of 

the Continent depends 





J. H. de W. WALLER, M.Sc., M.LC.E. 


¢ industrial revolution has 
never blazed more furiously 
than today. Trade continues on 
the up and up and many people be- 
lieve that the Common Market Plan 
will give on balance a considerable 
impetus to European industry. 
Unfortunately, the port facilities 
of Northern Europe are over-taxed 
and ky losses are constantly in- 
curr congestion on quay side, 
in dock and with ships outs up 
for berths, 


To make matters worse there 
appears, like a flash across the 
screen, the monster tanker and pro- 
posals for passenger ships that out- 
size even the gigantic “Queens ”. 
Something that squarely measures 
up to the situation must be done; 
and right soon. 

The nations of Western Europe 
realise that, if they are to win 

medals in the Commercial 
Olympiads of the future, they must 
improve their teamwork. To effect 
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this they propose to submit to a 
new, rather trying regimen. 

Provided their courage and deter- 
mination are sustained, the pros- 
pects are good, but they must not 
start under a handicap; every pos- 
sible advantage possessed by their 
rivals must be made available to 
them. 

And of especial significance 
among these advantages is the con- 
stant and secure supply of oil at 
competitive prices. This invo\ves— 
more than ever in the post-Suez 
crisis era—the use of monster 
tankers, which, in turn, require 
adequate harbour accommodation. 
This Europe has not got. 

But it is not only in the transport 
of oil that the modern Great Ship 
can help us. It can also help enor- 
mously by giving a fillip to trans- 
atlantic passenger travel and there- 
by swelling our dollar receipts from 
tourist traffic. 

If, by the provision of lower fares 
and suitab'e hotel accommodation, 
it can be made possible for the not- 
so-rich Americans and Canadians to 
visit us, our supplies of dollars will 
rapidly improve. The secret of the 
low fare is the Great Ship and a 
suitable terminal port always open 
to receive her and from where her 
passengers can fan out to the far 
corners of our Continent. But where 
are the Great Ships to berth? 

It is easy to say: Enlarge the 
harbours!—dredge the shallows!— 
build more docks!—extend ware- 
houses and sidings! But the harbour 
is not merely the child of drawing- 
board wedded to finance. There are 
limits, determined by physical geo- 
graphy, to which berthage and 


service ashore in any given harbour 
can be increased. 

The harbours of today are de- 
signed for ships up to a certain 
maximum size and their shore com- 
munications for dealing with cargoes 
limited accordingly. Industria! de- 
velopment has been built up in 
strict accord with these provisions 

If we disturb the rhythm, if we 
break step, then dislocation, delay 


fundamental purpose of the Great 
Ships, which is to improve the 
efficiency of the world’s principal 
distributive trade, will be defeated. 

Any attempt to extend existing 
harbours on the scale now demanded 
may prove to be but an expedient 
and must involve vast expenditure 
which, as a Continent, we are hardly 
in a position to shoulder. 

The Great Ship, whether laden 
with oil, passengers or general cargo, 
accounts for but one step in the pro- 
cess of distribution, usually the 
second last. 

Consider the case of the 100,000- 
ton tanker. Few if any refineries 
need, or can deal with, 100,000 tons 
of oil all in one go. They are sited 
in ports that can only take ships 
much smaller than this and their 
storage facilities are designed 
accordingly. 

Each monster tanker carries 4 
cargo destined for several refineries 
and what she wants is a terminal 
port, an entrepot, where she can 
most economically and without 
waste of time pass on her cargo to 
the smaller refinery serving vessels. 
Our refineries may then be ensured 
a regular supply just when wanted. 

With the monster passenger ships 
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HE author, a Chartered Civil Engineer, has had professional 

experience in five Continents. His interest in harbours started 
when he used to gaze down from his school playground on the big 
liners and full rigged ships coming into the natural harbour at 
Hobart, Tasmania. 

When, in 1909, after graduating, he sailed to New York he was 
surprised at the cluster of tugs necessary to berth a ship there. 

His practical experience in treland started with service as an 
engineer on the Waterford Bridge, then the biggest reinforced con- 
crete bridge in Europe. In 1913 he undertock a professional assign- 
ment at Foynes, on the Shannon Estuary, and he then formed the 
opinion that here were “the makings of the harbour of harbours. 
as deep as Hobart but many times bigger ”. 

Mr. C. G. Lynam, former Chief Engineer of the Iraq Petroleum 
Co., believes Mr. de W. Waller's views on the great possibilities of 
the Shannon Estuary deserve the serious consideration of the Irish 
Government and the nations of Western Europe. He says of this 
ambitious project that 

(a) Whiie the development of the Estuary would not require 
astronomical expenditure by th~ Government, it does require quick 
action and careful planning. The first step should be the demarca- 
tion of a large area on both banks as a Free Port where goods 
could be landed and stored free of duty: 

(b) To reassure foreign capital, every lease and contract in the 
Free Port should include a clause allowing an appeal to the Inter- 
national Court of justice at The Hague; 

(c) The big shipping lines must be convinced that the Estuary 
will give them the turn-round and the service they require as well 








as more voyages per year. 
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and general cargoes, the same 
applies. They want to discharge, re- 
load and get out. They do not want 
to ga round from port to port, get- 
ting rid of some here and some 
there. They are only interested in 
terminals, Final distribution is not 
their job. 

What we, the people of Europe, 
require is a Singapore or a Hong 
Kor 1g—more than one for prefe- 
rence. Of what incalculable value 
are ‘the services these ports render 
to the commerce of the Far East 
and the world! The secrets of their 
success? They offer their services to 
all ships, with all kinds of cargoes 
without reference to their countries 
of origin; they are free ports— 


entrepots. Their hinterlands are the 
world. 

Where can a site for such a har- 
bour be found? The Estuary of the 
Shannon is the most spacious 
natural haven in Europe which offers 
depth of water and complete shelter 
to the biggest ships, and in great 
numbers simultaneously. 

From the mariner’s point of view 
its landfall is ideal and _ the 
approaches are free from congestion; 
nor is there any interference from 
transverse shipping lanes. Moreover, 
it is virtually free from fog at all 
seasons. Above all, these waters are 
safe. 

At the head of the Estuary lies 
Foynes, the principal oil port of the 
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service ashore in any given harbour 
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HE author, a Chartered Civil Engineer, has had professional 

experience in five Continents. His interest in harbours started 
when he used to gaze down from his school playground on the big 
liners and full rigged ships coming into the natural harbour at 
Hobart, Tasmania. 

When, in 1909, after graduating, he sailed to New York he was 
surprised at the cluster of tugs necessary to berth a ship there. 

His practical experience in Ireland started with service as an 
engineer on the Waterford Bridge, then the biggest reinforced con- 
crete bridge in Europe. In 1913 he undertock a professional assign- 
ment at Foynes, on the Shannon Estuary, and he then formed the 
opinion that here were “the makings of the harbour of harbours, 
as deep as Hobart but many times bigger ”. 

Mr. C. G. Lynam, former Chief Engineer of the Iraq Petroleum 
Co., believes Mr. de W. Waller's views on the great possibilities of 
the Shannon Estuary deserve the serious consideration of the Irish 
Government and the nations of Western Europe. He says of this 
ambitious project that 

(a) While the development of the Estuary would not require 
astronomical expenditure by th> Government, it does require quick 
action and careful planning. The first step should be the demarca- 
tion of a large area on both banks as a Free Port where goods 
could be landed and stored free of duty: 

(b) To reassure foreign capital, every lease and contract in the 
Free Port should include a clause allowing an appeal to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice at The Hague: 

(c) The big shipping lines must be convinced that the Estuary 
will give them the turn-round and the service they require as well 
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and general cargoes, the same 
applies. They want to discharge, re- 
load and get out. They do not want 
to ga round from port to port, get- 
ting rid of some here and some 
there. They are only interested in 
terminals, Final distribution is not 
their job. 

What we, the people of Europe, 
require is a Singapore or a Hong 
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nor is there any interference from 
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West Coast and the original terminal 
of transatlantic air service. A few 
miles further on is one of the 
world’s principal airports—Shannon. 
Across the water are U.S.A. and 
Canada. The Cape and Gibraltar, 
the Caribbean and South American 
ports are the same distance from the 
Estuary as they are from the 
Channel ports. 

The surrounding country is 
world-famous for its beauty, with 
easy contours and favoured with an 
exceptionally equable climate: an 
area ripe for development, well sup- 
plied with skilled and unskilled 
labour. 

Fifty miles of frontage is offered 
for berths commanding sixty feet of 
water, or more, at all states of the 
tide. There is ample room to bring 
in, lay-by and swing the greatest of 
the Great Ships—and also space for 
the operation of sea planes without 
interfering with the ships. The ex- 
pense of dock construction and 
operation, and the delays involved 
in their use, are avoided. 

There is no mud. Consequently 
the recurrent expenses that dredging 
imposes upon the Harbour 


No New Science 


Authority are reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

Every screw-driven ship needs a 
depth of water considerably in ex- 
cess of her draft. No screw will 
work efficiently if it is only just 
clear of the bottom. If she is to get 
up speed, slow down and be made 
to answer her helm, as her master 
demands, she must have good water 
under her keel, or, tugs must take 
her in charge. To control a Great 
Ship many tugs are needed and they 
cost a deal of money. 

Again, if a ship is to behave well 
at sea her length, beam and draft 
must be proportioned in accordance 
with certain laws. If depth is sacri- 
ficed she will be unsteady and 
stabilisers may have to be fitted 
These cost money in themselves, 
use up power in operation, occupy 
space and introduce serious stresses 
on the hull: they are never entirely 
effective. 

The prospective owner who can 
give his naval architect a free hand 
with these dimensions will get a ship 
that is cheap to build and to propel 
and is a good sea boat. The terminal 
port is the guiding factor. 


QE lesson, and only one, history may be said to repeat with 


distinctness : 


that the world is built somehow on moral 


foundations; that in the long run it is well with the good; in 
the long run it is ill with the wicked. 

But this is no science; it is no more than the old doctrine 
taught long ago by the Hebrew prophets. 


—JAMES A. FROUDE. 


QVERHEARD: “TI ask so little of life! Just a nice man to love 
and understand me. Is that too much to ask of a million- 


aire?” 


—_ 
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One thing he has in common with 
Lord Brookeborough .. . 


De Valera as I 
Know Him 


LIAM MacGABHANN 


HAVE travelled with Dev haif- 

| Som round the world, from Ire- 

land to the Mexican border, to 
the Great Lakes, to the Alps and 
to the North Sea Coast, through 
the villages and cities of these 
islands. 

There is nobody I would rather 
travel with. He could find time even 
while the cheers of thousands rang 
in his ears, or when his schedule of 
Meetings Or appointments had gone 
all haywire, or when he was utterly 
tired or worn out after a whole day’s 
travel and a whole evening’s debate, 
to worry about that cold in my chest 
or that swelling in my freshly vac- 
cinated arm. 

I remember driving with him to 
see President Truman at Washing- 
ton’s White House. Until we 
reached the white-helmeted troopers 
who guarded the President’s home, 
Dev had been yarning about bare- 
back riding on donkeys on the fields 
of his home at Bruree! 

Going by train to address the 
House of Parliament of the State of 
Massachusetts, Dev’s conversation 
varied from Ireland’s triple-crown 
Rugby victory, just in on the news, 


to the prevalence of catarrh in the 
northern States of America. 

“You'll want about half a dozen 
handkerchiefs around these parts,” 
he told me as he entered the Con- 
gress building. “The important 
thing is to keep one’s nose clear.” 

Flying in a Beechcraft plane from 
Detroit to Philadelphia, the sky 
blacked out in a sudden storm, the 
plane dropped about 300 feet. Ad- 
justing his safety-belt, Dev con- 
tinued a serious conversation on 
Irish politics. 

He had been studying the home 
newspapers and he confided to me: 
“TI am afraid they will declare the 
Republic.” 

He was referring to the tactics of 
the Coalition Government. Through 
the years he had preserved his ex- 
ternal relations with the British 
Commonwealth so as not to create 
a wider gap between the people of 
the Twenty-six Counties and those 
of the North-East. 

That was three months before 
the guns blazed from O’Connell 
Bridge to shatter the very links the 
so-called extremist had tolerated for 
the sake of Irish unity. 


Condensed from The People 
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I was a cub reporter when I first 
covered a de Valera story. He was 
cutting turf with a “slean”, the 
spade of the bogs. He was opening 
in the centre of Ireland what has 
become one of our most powerful 
industries. 

Dev spoke in Irish. I was check- 
ing a script with him and he 
ignored the assembly of officials to 
discuss the merits of the breast- 
slean, which you work horizontally, 
and the foot-slean with which you 
dig vertically. ~ 

He is like that—every discussion 
must reach its conclusion before the 
next problem is tackled. No wonder 
he passed all those mathematical 
exams at school! 

One night I came by train with 
him into Union Station, New York. 
It was near midnight. New York 
Republicans met us and took our 
luggage to the hotel. 

Dev said: “ Will you take a walk 
with me? I want to have a look at 
the Chrysler Building.” 

The huge skyscraper lights glim- 
mered high in the heavens, but Dev 
looked a long time at the base of 
the Chrysler. 

“I just wondered if anything 
might seem fainiliar,” he confided. 
“They have built over the place 
where I was born.” 

Only one place attracted his at- 
tention on the way back—a side- 
show where there was an air-rifle 
shoot. With a grin he said: “ Let’s 
have a shot.” 

Don’t ever try your marks with 
de Valera. Those pellets went 


straight and true through the bull’s- 
eye. His, I mean. Mine didn’t. And 
only a few years before that “ The 


Chief ” had had the ‘first ope 
on his eyes. 

I well remember that second 
series of operations. They were 
carried out in Utrecht during the 
weeks before his seventieth birth- 
day. 

I arrived at the hospital to see 


ations 


him on October 14th, 1952. The 
Dutch nurses had decorated his 
room with flowers. The gesture was 
a gracious one. 

But as I entered the room Dev 
said: “ Open the window. The girls 


are very nice, but the scent of the 
flowers .nakes me feel as if they're 
laying me out!” 

During those weary months in the 
Netherlands hospital he had suc- 
ceeded in teaching some of the 
nurses about a dozen conversational 
phrases in Gaelic. And then he 
made the girls teach him the same 
phrases in Dutch. He told me it 
was one of the most difficult lan- 


tackled a few. 

Only once did I see Dev flash 
into a blaze of anger. He was speak- 
ing against Partition in Swansea, 
Wales. A lady in the audience had 
asked him why Ireland had re- 
mained neutral during the war and 
Dev had patiently replied that even 
Russia had kept out of the war until 
she was attacked. 

But the lady, just about to sit 
down, muttered: “You are 4 
traitor, sir!” 

Like a flash Dev was on his feet 
and the words blazed out: “I was 
never a traitor because I never gave 
allegiance!” 

They were the words of the 
Scottish patriot, William Wallace, 
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return to political power in the middle seventies with eyesight 
so bad that reading is impossible is a considerable feat. That is 


what Eamon de Valera has done. 


| saw him in an eye clinic in Utrecht on his seventieth birthday. 
Of all people he reminded me of Wordsworth. He had the same 
country courtesy, a parallel country accent and the same bone struc- 


ture of the hands and face. 


Between eye operations, he was wearing black spectacles and | 
assured his secretary that | would not remain with him more than 
half-an-hour. After four hours, | had to tear myself away. The reason 
was simple and entirely human. We began to gossip. 

| knew bits of gossip about Lloyd George, Bonar Law and Freddy 
Smith that Mr. de Valera did not know, and he knew bits of gossip 
about the same people which were new to me. 

| like to think that my visit may have made one sightless day less 
dreary than the rest. He had a surprisingly high admiration for the 
brilliance and vivacity of Lloyd George, but no admiration at all for 


his trustworthiness. 


just before the English executed 
him. But they came so spontane- 
ously from Dev that they had in a 
second become his own. 

Yet in all his travels he would 
not discuss home party politics 
abroad except to emphasise that all 
political parties in Dail Eireann 
were anxious for Irish unity. 

I have listened while American 
reporters tried to trap him into un- 
neutral statements. 

I heard him answer on a question 
about Russia and the satellites: 
“What Russia is doing is similar 
a position of Britain in Ire- 
and. 

And then he took the opportunity 
to explain the gerrymander of 
votes. Next day Dev just smiled 
wearily as the heading of a New 
York tabloid glared from the side- 
walk: “ Dev Plays Reds!” 

Is Dev intolerant? Does a man 


—Four Winds in Time and Tide. 


who doesn’t smoke remember to 
ask you if you have enough cigar- 
ettes for a joyrney? Does a man 
who doesn’t drink discuss the 
merits of the Canadian rye whiskey 
you are drinking while he himself 
is satisfied with an orangeade? 

Taking a salute at a San Fran- 
cisco St. Patrick’s Day parade, Dev 
watched the amazing parade of cow- 
boys on palomino ponies, Chinese 
workers, Negro trade unions, 
Orangemen’s drum-bands, Elks and 
“ Shriners ” as well as Irish exiles. 

And he confessed to me that he 
liked best the staccato beat of the 
Orange drummers! That’s one 
thing he has in common with Lord 
Brookeborough. 

“ And look,” he said, “ how St. 
Patrick unites the peoples of 
America. Isn’t it only right that the 
—— should help to unite the 
Irish?” 


‘T= thing some women dread about their past is its length. 


joy of motherhood is what a woman experiences when 
all the children are in bed. 








Are they a liability or an asset ? 


The Truth about the 


Irish in 


England 


MOST REV. DR. J. C. HEENAN 
(Bishop of Leeds) 


RISH people coming to England 
| ma many diverse sections 

of the population—domestics, 
labourers, nurses, doctors and 
teachers. 

Publicity is given not to those 
who lead law-abiding lives but to 
the law-breakers. Ninety-nine Irish- 
men who are industrious, attend 
Mass and the Sacraments, husband 
their resources and support poor 
relatives at home, never achieve an 
inch of Press commentary. 

But the hundredth man, who 
drinks too much on a Saturday 
night and hits his friend with a 
bottle, is likely to be awarded six 
inches in the Press and six months 
in the local gaol. 

That, to my mind, is the signifi- 
cant feature of the popular estimate 
of Irish immigrants. One lost sheep 
is likely to ruin the reputation of 
the other ninety-nine. 

The priest who hears confessions 
every Saturday night in a city 
parish knows from their accents 
what proportion of his penitents are 
Irish. In my experience, it is far 
more than 50 per cent. The over- 
whelming majority of Irish Catholics 


who come to England continue t 
practise their Faith. 

If the products of our own paro- 
chial schools were as faithful as the 
young Irish boys and girls coming 
to us, the leakage problem would 
not need to be such a preoccupation 
to our clergy. 

But this is not to deny the exis 
ence of a serious problem. [rish 
workers sometimes fall to the pagan 
level in which they are forced 
live with surprising speed. 

I think there are several reasons 
for this tragedy. One is the great 
shyness of people from the country 
They find it difficult to mix with 
strangers. They do not make them 
selves known to the priests. The 
notices from the pulpit inviting 
parishioners to social event 
not regarded as being addressed to 
them personally. Humanly speaking, 
their sense of belonging to a Catho 
lic community depends on whether 
or not they find other Irish Catho- 
lics with whom to associate. 

There is this great difference be- 
tween the Irish immigrant to Great 
Britain and to America. When an 
Irish boy goes to the United States 


to 


Condensed from The Month 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE IRISH IN 


he is conscious of beginning a new 
life. Despite the speed of air-travel 
he normally leaves home for ever 
when he sets out for the New 
World. 

Going to America entails long 
preparation. He has to have a visa 
and an American citizen’s guarantee 
of subsistence. There must be a job 
awaiting him on his arrival. For this 
reason he almost always goes 
straight to relatives and friends. He 
not only becomes part of an Irish 
community but is welcomed by the 
people from his own county in Ire- 
land. 

Within a matter of days he will 
be a member of the Cork or Offaly 
or Mayo Association. He has almost 
as much encouragement to con- 
tinue to practise the Faith in 
America as he had at home. He may 
even have more: for his friends will 
protect him. 

Going to England is a much more 
risky business. There is no great 
uprooting. There are no long pre- 
parations. A boy ‘or girl needs only 
to have the fare in order to begin 
a new life. Those who come to Eng- 
land are so numerous that they 
cause no excitement among their 
friends already here. 

This is one of the major causes 
of the social insecurity young Irish 
people often feel on arrival. They 
seek friendships among their neigh- 
bours and those with whom they 
work. But most English people are 
not church-going. It is a shock to 
the spiritual life of youngsters, 
coming from a country where almost 
everybody is a devout Catholic, to 
find so few who think seriously of 
religion at all. 


ENGLAND ti 

Since these new friends are so 
decent and helpful, it is not sur- 
prising that some immigrants begin 
to wonder if the importance of re- 
ligion had not been exaggerated at 
home. 

Yet those who stop going to Mass 
remain a small minority. Most who 
come add to our Sunday congrega- 
tions. The new churches now being 
built all over the country have not 
become necessary because of any 
swollen stream of converts. Nor has 
our birth-rate risen so steeply that 
our churches have become suddenly 
too small. One of the chief reasons 
for the overcrowding of Catholic 
churches is the advent of so many 
practising Catholics from across the 
water. 

We have heard so much about un- 
worthy Irish immigrants that it is 
good to think of those splendid 
young men and women who are 
such valuable recruits to the ranks 
of the lay apostolate. Perhaps this 
is not so strange—for Ireland has 
always produced missionaries. 

Of the darker side to the Irish 
immigrants I am well aware. Like 
all those who have been engaged in 
pastoral work in city parishes I have 
been exasperated by the behaviour 
of many Irish workers. I have 
reasoned and remonstrated with 
young men who were regular in at- 
tending their Confraternity meet- 
ings at home but now confined 
their religious exercises to the last 
Mass on Sunday and Holy Com- 
munion once or twice a year. 

I have also tried to deal patiently 
with young Irish girls in domestic 
service or in factories. Their heads 
had been turned by the dance-halls, 
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cinemas and the “gay” life so drawn to our attention that I giadly 
sharply contrasting with life in the take this opportunity of putting the 
village they left. I know that some facts in some perspective. 

Irish girls of this type decline The Irish who come from good 
rapidly and find their way into Catholic homes are almost always a 
police courts. I know, too, that credit to those homes and an asset 
Rescue Societies often have a dis- to English Catholic life. 
proportionately large number of We may thank God that most of 
Irish names on their books. the Irish immigrants come from 

But these things are so often such homes. 


A Biblical Cake 

FRIEND sent me this Victorian recipe. It is called “A 

Biblical Cake”. } lb. Chapter 4, Verse 22, Kings III. 6 oz. 
Judges, Chapter 5, Verse 25. 6 oz. Jeremiah, Chapter 6. Verse 
20. 8 oz. Kings I, Chapter 30, Verse 12. 6 oz. Nahum, Chap- 
ter 3, Verse 12. 2 oz. Numbers, Chapter 17, Verse 8. 2 spoons- 
ful Kings I, Chapter 14, Verse 25. 4 teaspoonful Paralipomenon 
II, Chapter 9, Verse 9. 1 cup Judges, Chapter 4, Verse 19. 
3, St. Luke, Chapter II, Verse 12. 1 pinch Genesis, Chapter 
19, Verse 26. 

Although you, too, will know the last one without looking 
it up, you will get quite a surprise where it comes and in what 
story. Up to now I have not tried this recipe, but soon shall 
know whether to go to the Bible for cakes or to stick to Mrs. 
Beeton 

—Catholic Fireside. 


Shaggy Comet 
‘THE Shaggy Dog was telling a friend the gruesome details 

of a horrendous flight he had recently suffered. 

“From the moment we took off,” he declared, “we did 
nothing but rock ’n roll in the skies.” 

“What sort of a plane were you in?” asked the friend. 

“TI wasn’t in one,” declared the Shaggy Dog. 

“Then what were you in?” 

“A Haley-copter!” said the Shaggy Dog, accelerating 
rapidly. 

—TATLER in the Irish Independent. 

LORD, deliver me from the man who never makes a mistake, 


and also from the man who makes the same mistake twice. 
—Dr. Wm Mayo. 
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Europe’s most up-to-date freight 
service plies between Larne and 
England 


The Roll-on, 
Roll-off 
Ferry 
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with 462 tons of general cargo 

and a skipper with ninety-four 
shrapnel wounds. 

The ship was the Empire Cedric, 
one of the five converted tank land- 
ing ships which ply Europe’s most 
up-to-date freight ferry between 
Preston, Lancashire, and Larne, Co. 
Antrim. The captain was William 
Laws. 

What is particular about this 
4,000-ton vessel? She is in the van- 
guard of modern ferry transport. 
For she employs the “ roll-on, roll- 
off’ system of freézht-carrying. 

For example, Northern Ireland 
sends 2,§00,000 eggs to London 
every week. By the old, laborious 
method, these eggs would be 
dumped on the quayside, loaded by 

rane, reloaded on to lorries and 
finally driven to London. 

Such “handling” is costly and 


| SAILED for Northern Ireland 


time-wasting. Why not drive the 
goods straight aboard and drive 
them off again the other side? 

It seemed not only a good idea. 
It was immediately practicab‘e. For 
the British Ministry of Transport ' 
owned more than half a dozen 
L.S.T.s (Landing Ships-Tanks) 
which could be chartered to do the 
job with very little structural con- 
version. 

The Empire Cedric was the first 
vessel to be put into service on the 
new ferry run. She had been built 
in Canada for the Pacific invasion 
fleet. She never saw action. 

Instead of carrying tanks and 
jeeps, she opened her slack-mouthed 
bows in Preston Dock one day in 
1948 to receive a line of lorries on 
the “egg and veg.” run. 

The new service prospered. “ Egg 
and veg.” is only part of the story. 
There has been a tremendous in- 
dustrial expansion in Northern Ire- 
land since the war, and the new in- 
dusries demanded new communica- 
tions with Britain. Since 1945, the 
tonnage handled at Six-County 
ports has increased by over 40 per 
cent. 

We rounded the southern tip of 
the Isle of Man about § a.m. and at 
daybreak we were heading through 
a belt of mist, towards Belfast 
Lough. Every minute the hooter 
blew its melancholy warning, and 
the sound died instantly in the 
milk-white air. 

“This is when you’re glad of 
radar,” said Captain Laws. The dim 
screen of the radar scanner, hum- 
ming gently, gave us a complete 
picture of sea and ships for nine 
miles around. 


Condensed from the Evening Standard 
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We were carrying medicine from 
London, transformers from West 
Hartlepool, furniture from Bristol, 
firegrates, cloth, six steel girders, 
ten tons of brown sauce, steel cabi- 
nets, bales of nylon, batteries, 
sweets, poultry food, Perspex, sound 
equipment, paint, empty egg boxes 
and machinery. At least 100 tons of 
machinery. 

Most of these goods had been 
shipped aboard in articulated 
trailers, which would “ roll off ” the 
other side, ready for the road. 

“ You see,” Mr. Jolly, the freight 
manager at Preston Dock had said, 
“there are two big advantages in 
this system. First of all, the speed. 
We can off-load and reload in five 
hours, Secondly, the low breakage 


and pilferage rate. With dock hand 
ling, breakage and pilfering can 
cost the shipper up to 20 per cent 
of his consignment. Not this way 
Our breakage rate for eggs going to 
London is .0Oor per cent..” 

We unloaded in Larne harbour 
I watched the lorries emerge from 
the maw of the vessel and drive up 
the road to Belfast. 

More than 120 firms have opened 
up in Northern Ireland since 
end of the war, attracted by capital 
grants and an ample supply of 
labour. Famous for linen and ship 
building, Northern Ireland is now 
turning out nylon stockings, elec 
tronic equipment, calculating 


machines and a dozen other new 
products. 








This Name Made Noose! 


A STORY is told of Henry Grattan when he was a law student 
in London. He was walking one night in Windsor Forest 
when he came upon a gibbet with an empty noose dangling 


from it. 


This seemed to afford the young orator a splendid oppor- 
tunity for trying out his eloquence on an invisible audience, 
and he proceeded to address the gibbet vehemently. In the 
middie of his impassioned speech somebody tipped him on 
the shoulder and, pointing to the dangling noose, said, “ How 


the devil did you get down?” 


Taken aback for a moment, Grattan replied, “Ah, I see you 
have a good reason for asking that question.” 
—GERARD Macurre in the Irish News. 


Fetectrician: “What's the matter? Why the bandages? Cut 


yourself?” 


“Na, dad. I picked up a bee and one end of it wasn’t 


insulated.” 


No Dublin-born man has a greater love 
for his native city than Robert Briscoe 


Make Way for the 
Lord Mayor 


HUGH G. 


rqrue Right Honourable Robert 

Briscoe, the first public repre- 

sentative of Hebrew faith to be 
elected Lord Mayor of Dublin, is 
by virtue of his high and ancient 
office, Admiral of the Port of Dub- 
lin and takes precedence over all 
other dignitaries at public functions, 
with the exception of the President 
and Ministers of State. 

Dublin’s Jewish Lord Mayor is 
of medium build; he has a striking 
keen face, with deep-set brown eyes, 
and all the alertness of expression 
and movement of an intellectual. 

Dublin has given something of 
itself to his soft, liquid speech, 
which is never emotional, but direct 
and earnest, and is leavened now 
and then with quick thrusts of wit. 
He is a first-rate mixer and has a 
tolerance and understanding which 
has made him a most successful 
member of Dail Eireann for over 
two decades and one of the ablest 
finance chairmen the Dublin Cor- 
poration has had for many a day. 

Bob Briscoe was born in the 
suburb of Ranelagh, in September, 
1894. His father came from Lithu- 
ania and his mother from Germany. 


SMITH 


He was the second son of a family 
of seven, which he has matched by 
raising a family of seven children of 
his own. 

His education began in the Chris- 
tian Brothers’ Schools in Synge 
Street and finished at St. Andrew’s 
College. He was studying electricity 
and commerce in Berlin at the out- 
break of the first World War in 
1914 when, with other civilians, he 
was interned by the Germans at 
Eger on the Austro-German fron- 
tier. 

With gratitude he recalls that his 
release from a German internment 
camp came as a result of the efforts 
of the Bishop of Kilmore, the late 
Monsignor Patrick Finnegan, who 
made representations to the Papal 
Nuncio in Vienna and had young 
Briscoe exchanged for a German 
civilian prisoner in England. 

During the two years he spent in 
New York, from 1915 to 1917, Bris- 
coe heard much about the revolu- 
tionary movement going on in 
Ireland. The Insurrection of 1916 in 
Dublin fired his imagination and 
he returned home in 1917 and 
threw himself into the militant re- 
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publican movement. He soon came 
under the notice Of Michael Collins 
and was commissioned to go to Ger- 
many and secure arms for the re- 
publican forces. 

When the Truce came and the 
republican forces split, Robert 
Briscoe took the side of de Valera, 
to whom he has always been a loyal 
lieutenant. In 1922 he was sent to 
the United States, where, acting 
under orders, he seized the Irish 
Republic’s Consular Offices in New 
York City and became front-page 
news. 

Civil war had broken out in Ire- 
land and Briscoe was directed to 
prevent the Consular Offices com- 
ing into the hands of the represen- 
tatives of the new Provisional Free 
State Government in Dublin. 

With some friends, he held 
possession of the offices for a week, 
at the end of which he was ejected 
by a police bomb squad under Lieu- 
tenant Gegan. The notoriety this 
episode earned enabled Robert Bris- 
coe to go on a speech-making cam- 
paign to make the Republican side 
of the civil war known to the Ameri- 
can people. 

No one is a stronger upholder of 
Jewry’s fine tradition of family life 
than the Lord Mayor. He is a great 
family man. 

In Mrs. Briscoe, the former 
Lilian Isaacs, the city has a gracious 


and charming Lady Mayoress who | 


has been seen at many big func- 
tions, 

Billy, the eldest son, is a pilot 
with the Dutch KLM Air Lines 
and, as a special compliment to his 
father, KLM fixed it that the plane 
in which the Lord Mayor flew last 


March from Shannon to New York 
had Billy at the controls. 

The eldest daughter, Frances 
Joan, who is a doctor of medicine, 
is married and lives in Ontario, 
Canada. Then there is Henry 
Joseph, a dentist, praccising in Dut 
lin; Brian David, a medical student, 
and the youngest boy, Benjamin 
Andrew, who is receiving a business 
training in England. Ida Sybil 
completing her course to be 
physio-therapist, and Elise, 
youngest girl, is taking a secretarial 
course. 

In private life, Robert Briscoe i 
a director of a firm manufacturing 
dressings of all kinds for hospitals, 
and also of a kosher meat product 
company which does a considerable 
export business. 

It is the tradition that the Cor 
poration of Dublin, headed by the 
Lord Mayor, attend the Christmas 
and Easter High Masses in the Pro- 
Cathedral wearing their robes. 
There is even a special Mayoral 
pew in the sanctuary bearing the 
City Arms. Here was a problem that 
perplexed the newly-elected Lord 
Mayor in June last, and so, on his 
first official call upon Archbishop 
McQuaid, Councillor Briscoe, 
anxious to meet what he felt might 
be the wishes of the Catholics of 
Dublin, offered to mominate a 
Catholic member of the Corpora- 
tion to act as his deputy at Catholic 
ceremonies. 

When the Archbishop expressed his 
fears that the Lord Mayor’s position 
might coerce him into doing some- 
thing he might not be happy about, 
Councillor Briscoe replied that he 
had no difficulties that way. And so 
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on Christmas Day last, the Lord 
Mayor, wearing his colourful poplin 
robes and Chain of Office, occupied 
the pew of the First Citizen with 
impressive dignity. 

The news of the election of a 
Jew to be Lord Mayor of Dublin 
had international reactions never 
before experienced at the Mansion 
House. Messages of congratulation 
began to flow in from all parts of 
the United States, from Israel, and 
from many parts of Europe. Not 
even the late Lord Mayor Alfie 
Byrne, whose popularity and hand- 
shakes were a legend, ever had such 
a tide of congratulatory messages 
in his heydey. 

Briscoe’s crisp, meaty utterances 
are made directly off the cuff. He 
dislikes talking from prepared 
manuscript and is an accomplished 
ex tempore speaker. 

The greatest joy in his life is the 
realisation that throughout his long 
association with the Irish Republi- 
can Movement he, as a Jew, has 
always retained the confidence and 
trust of his colleagues, and in par- 
ticular the high regard of his 
political chief, Eamon de Valera. 

Some months ago, a great muster 
of de Valera’s Fianna Fail Party 
met in Dublin to make a presenta- 
tion’ to their esteemed colleague, 
and the public tributes paid to Bob 
by de Valera are something he will 
always treasure. Not only his poli- 
tical confréres, but all of the leading 
people of Jewish faith in Dublin 
marked the distinction which had 
come to them by presenting many 
valuable tokens to the Lord Mayor, 
including a substantial sum for the 
planting of a forest in Israel which 


will be known as “The Robert 
Briscoe Forest.” 

For many years Bob Briscoe gave 
unstinted service towards establish- 
ing the State of Israel, and it was 
a proud day for him when he was 
able to enter the new Jewish State 
in 1950 as the companion and 
guide to his, leader, de Valera, then 
making a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land. 

Away from sessions in Dail 
Kireann, or as Civic Head at the 
Mansion House and the City Hall, 
Lord Mayor Briscoe loves to follow 
his favourite hobby of collecting 
paintings, particularly those of still 
life. Rare books with coloured 
prints also attract him. He is an 
omnivorous reader, with a partiality 
for biographies and autobiographies. 
Through modern journals and 
publications he keeps up-to-date 
with contemporary political devel- 
opments in the world of today. But 
his greatest relaxation is found in 
music and deep-sea fishing. 

During his early days as a young 
man in New York he could not 
afford to go to opera, but he soon 
discovered that one could get in 
free to the most expensive theatres 
if you became a professional claquer. 
It was as one of the twenty claquers 
spread out over the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York that he 
was able to enjoy the supreme thrill 
of hearing the great Caruso. 

“I heard many of the great 
artists in this way. Sometimes I led 
the applause from the ‘ gods’, and 
at other times from a box wearing 
a hired suit,” he relates with gusto. 

There is no Dublin-born man 
who has a greater love for his native 
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city than Robert Briscoe. It is part 
of him, and his children love the 
city, too. He is particularly proud 
of the fine spirit of tolerance he 
finds on all sides, particularly among 
the Catholic citizens who have such 
a real understanding for the need to 
observe one’s religious code in the 
matter of foods and fasting. 

As a Jew, he observes to the full 
the code of orthodox Jewry, and at 
the many public banquets and 


munity. Although a fresh, vigorou 
man for his sixty-two years, without 
a trace of grey in his jet black hair, 
the strain of attending as many as 
eight or ten functions in the onc 
day, and receiving callers in be- 
tween at the Mansion House, ha 
sometimes shown in his lined fac: 

“If I can achieve something to 
increase our dollar earnings and to 
enhance the prestige of Ireland 
among the American people, then 
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dinners he has been obliged to my recent trip to the States was not des 
attend since he became Lord Mayor in vain,” he said. wh 
he is most appreciative of the “I was proud as a Deputy of _ 
scrupulous care taken by hoteliers Dail Eireann to be on the reviewing | 
and head waiters to see that he is stand in 1939 for the St. Patrick’s the 
not served with shellfish, ham or Day Parade in New York. This year no 
pork products of any kind, or any I felt terribly proud, yet humbly a 
other food the eating of which conscious, of the great honour of 
would break the orthodox rules. being on that same platform again, Ro 
Since the Chain of Office was but as the first member of my faith up 
placed around his shoulders he has to be honoured with the ancient 
given unsparingly of his time and and noble title of Lord Mayor of Sey 
service to every section of the com- Dublin.” a 
. de 
Devorgilla’s Devotion co 
E word “sweetheart” was invented by Devorgilla Balliol a 
to name an abbey she built in Kirkcudbrightshire, Scot- 
land, as a tomb for her husband’s heart. Be 
John Balliol was a wealthy Scottish noble, and when he N 
died in 1268 his wife had his heart embalmed and enclosed in 
a silver and ivory casket. CO 
Devorgilla never allowed the casket to leave her side. When tr 
she dined it’ was placed at the head of the table where her | in 
husband used to sit, and food was set before it. The food was 
later distributed among the poor. She had a magnificent red tu 
sandstone abbey built to her husband’s memory and when T 
she died she was buried there with the casket clasped in her le 
hands. th 
It was Devorgilla’s casket which set the fashion for heart- 
shaped lockets. sc 
‘ Ww 


A HUSBAND is one who thinks twice before saying nothing. 











The Moygashei Story 


A Textile Empire Where 
the Lark Sings 


rT ue Moygashel story tells how a 
few cottage weavers and a bark 
mill on an Ulster hillside 

developed into a textile empire 

which has agents throughout the 
world. 

All its workers are villagers, for 
the development has taken place, 
not in a great city, but in the 
country. 

In Tyrone, in 1795, two brothers, 
Robert and William Stevenson, set 
up a partnership for the sale of flax. 

In those days linen was spun and 
woven in the cottage, the man and 
his family spinning or weaving on 
commission for the merchant, who 
delivered the raw materials to the 
cottage and collected the finished 
article. : 

About this time a man named 
Boardman established a bark mill on 
Moygas hill, outside Dungannon. 

In the bark mill, cloth from the 
cottages was dyed with a dye ex- 
tracted from the sumach trees grow- 
ing on the hill. 

About the middle of the rgth cen- 
tury a bleach green was opened. 
This consisted of a field on which 
lengths of linen were exposed to 
the elements till they turned white. 

The grandson of Robert Steven- 
son bought the mill and built a 
weaving mill, into which he gathered 


the men and women who had 
worked in their homes. 

Stevenson & Son Ltd., bought 
more and more cloth from the 
weavers. 

The firm worked closely with 
these weavers and with the spinner 
who supplied* the yarn for their 
looms and eventually formed a pro- 
duction group, a loosely-knit com- 
bination of firms working together, 
with Stevenson & Son at the centre, 
exercising control over the standard 
and the production. 

In 1949, this unofficial grouping 
was turned into a formal one by the 
flotation of a public company, 
Moygashel, Ltd. 

From an early date the Stevenson 
family had been interested in flax, 
not only for damasks or tea towels 
or tailors’ canvas, but also for dress 
linens and linen suitings—fabrics 
suitable for these islands, but even 
more suited to those parts of the 
world where the sun shines most of 
the year, or where there is a large, 
wealthy class who can afford to 
chase it southwards in the winter. 

And so, at an early stage, the 
business became international. An 
office was opened in New York and 
agents were appointed in places as 
far apart as Brazil, Johannesburg, 
Sydney and Paris. 


Condensed from The Voice of Industry 
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Today the United States absorbs 
one quarter of the group’s produc- 
tion, and exports account for more 
than half. 

Stevenson’s became the largest 
producers and exporters of linen 
dress material in Great Britain and 
Ireland, with an unequalled know- 
ledge of how to make linen for 
blouses, dresses, suits, beach clothes 
and even rompers. 

They began to brand fabrics 
which passed rigorous tests, and the 
trade mark they chose was—“* Moy- 
gashel ”’. 

With the Second World War there 
began a series of remarkable de- 
velopments. 

Dungannon Park came into the 
market; Stevenson’s bought the land 
and turned it into the growing of 
flax. On all sides of the mill at Moy- 
gashel the little blue blossoms 
sprang up. 

History was repeating itself, for 
during the struggle against Napo- 
leon a Stevenson had grown flax for 


Baby that Gets Fed 


a Government desperate for cloth 
with which to clothe its troops. 

Today there are a herd of Ayr- 
shires, one of pedigree pigs, a 
chicken farm and a market garden. 
The cultivation produce over {100 
per acre; and much of the food goes 
to the canteen at Moygashel Mills. 

Stevenson’s led the Northern Ire- 
land trade in developing rayon 
fabrics on their linen machinery. 
These are the fabrics on which the 
name of Moygashel is widely asso- 
ciated, although half of the produc- 
tion is pure linen. 

With the development of nylon, 
Ardil and Terylene, the challenge 
has gone out again. Nine different 
fibres are being used in the Moy- 
gashel range. And it is no mean 
technical achievement to spin, weave 
and dye a cloth that has four dif- 
ferent fibres in it. 

Today the Moygashel group of 
companies includes three garment 
subsidiaries with a factory in Dun- 
gannon and another in Belfast. 


[| HATE to be a kicker. I always long for peace. But the wheel 
that does the squeaking is the one that gets the grease. It’s 
nice to be a peaceful soul, and not too hard to please, but the 
dog that’s always scratching is the one that has the fleas. 
The art of soft-soap-spreading is the thing that palls and 
stales, but the guy that wields the hammer is the one who 


drives the nails. 


Let us not put notions that are harmful into your head, but 
the baby that keeps yelling is the baby that gets fed. 


—Moore’s Monthly. 


[DAN and Peter were helping their dad to shift the furniture. 
Dan was sweating carrying a wardrobe uphill when his 
dad called out: “I thought Peter was helping you to move 


that?” 


“So he is. He’s inside, carrying the coat-hangers.” 








PERSONALITY CAPSULES 





It is to be hoped there will be somebody 
around who will force him to a record 





Ron is 


No Clock 
Watcher 


[JONNIE DELANY RUNS AGAINST COM- 
petitors, mot the clock. Since his 
teen-age days in Dublin’s Catholic 
University School he has been con- 
tent to jog along just fast enough to 
win. His better than four-minute 
victory in the 1,§00-metre Olympic 
run in Melbourne last fall gave him 
all the proof he cares to have that he 
can go as fast as he has to to win. 

In Villanova’s Coach Jim 

‘lumbo ”) Elliott he has found a 
man perfectly attuned to his own 
theories of running. “I want him 
running only fast enough to win,” 

Jumbo, “Ive seen too many 
potentially great milers burn them- 

‘Ives out by running fast week after 
week.” Now that he has taught Ron 

get the most out of his quick, 
hen-scratching stride, Jumbo is 
positive that his protégé, who ran the 
mile in 3.§9 in California last June, 

n do it in 3.55 if pressed. 

Until pressed, Ron simply races 
rom slower triumph to triumph with 
nabashed self-assurance. He expects 
) hit his peak as a runner by 1960. 
But even then there may be no one 

und to force him to a record. 
ihere is a good chance that after he 
retires his admirers will be able to 
boast that Delany beat them all. 
—Time. 


Helping in Nigeria 

Now 1s NIGERIA: FIFTY-SIX-YEAR- 
old Dr. Robert Collis, Irish play- 

wright and former Rugby interna- 

tional. He is helping in special treat- 

ment for children at a clinic and will 

be away for at least a year 

“Bob” Collis is one of the most 
cultured and versatile doctors in 
Ireland. He is also a social reformer. 

He is the author of the Irish box- 
office hit Marrowbone Lane, a play 
that ran at Dublin’s Gaiety Theatre 
for many weeks, and has been re- 
vived frequently. 

It was to launch a fund for 
crippled and deformed children in 
Dublin slums that he wrote the 
play. He is also the author of an 
autobiography, The Silver Fleece. 

Dr. Collis played Rugby for 
Ireland seven times in 1924 and 
1925. He was educated at Rugby and 
Cambridge, and played for Harle- 
quins and Dublin Wanderers. He is 
on the staff of the National Children’s 
Hospital and the Rotunda Hospital, 
Dublin. 

—Daily Mail. 


“ Miss Irish U.S.A.” 


OUR GENERATIONS AGO A CORKMAN 

went off to the States tq make 
his fortune. He was the great- 
grandfather of New York-born Claire 
Fitzpatrick, who caught her first 
glimpse of the land of her ancestors 
last March when she flew into Nutts 
Corner Airport, Belfast. 

“My father says that my great- 
grandfather came to America to get 
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rich, but he never did! I think that’s 
real cute,” said twenty-one-year-old 
raven-haired Claire—holder of the 
“Miss Irish U.S.A.” title, which 
was bestowed on her by Old Bush- 
mills Whiskey Co., Co. Antrim. 

Claire came here to select a 
“Miss Bushmills” from a number 
of local beauties, and she flew back 
to New York with the winner, 
Vivienne McCullough. 

Beauty contests have played a big 
part in the life of this vivacious New 
Yorker. 

“I’ve been entering contests since 
I was sixteen years old,” she told 
me, adding: “Gee! I must have a 
dozen ‘Queen’ titles.” Among her 
other titles are “ Miss Potato” and 
“ Miss Hot Foot.” 

But accumulating beauty-queen 
titles is only a side-line with Miss 
Fitzpatrick. She is a stage and TV 
actress, a dancer and a fashion model. 
And she recently broke into the 
movie world by landing a part in 
Sweet Smell of Success, which stars 
Tony Curtis and Burt Lancaster. 

—Irish Weekly. 


Holding Up a Mirror 
FERNEST BLYTHE, MANAGING DIRECTOR 

of the Abbey Theatre, was born 
in Magheragall, Co. Antrim, in 1889, 
but he came to Dublin as a boy clerk 
in the Department of Agriculture. 

On his first day, he passed the 
Gaelic League offices and heard 
voices speaking Irish. The boy 
bought an Irish primer, and worked 
his way through this and then 
through a second one—then he 
decided he needed a teacher. 

His study of Irish led him into the 
Gaelic League, into Sinn Fein, and 


—through Sean O’Casey, whom he 
resembled in his mediocrity at hur- 
ling—into the Irish Republican 
Brotherhood. ; 

That day in O’Connell Street wa 
not Blythe’s first introduction 1 
Irish, On the home farm, there had 
been serving girls from the Omeath- 
Newry region, with Irish phrases in 
their vocabulary. A Lisburn solici- 
tor had interested him in the origin 
of Irish place-names. While Blythe 
came of Ulster Unionist stock, hi 
mother could recall family associa- 
tions with the United Irishmen 
movement; the boy, too, had been 
stirred by reading of Betsy Gray 

In Dublin, young Blythe wrot 
drama criticism for the Irish Peasant: 
He joined the North Down Herald, 
Bangor, as a junior reporter, and 
later edited the Southern Star, in 
Skibbereen. To perfect his know- 
ledge of Irish, he hired himself out 
as a farm labourer in Kerry. 

Ernest Blythe is a man who 
knows his own mind. He is also a 
visionary—be it of a voluntarily 
united Ireland, or of the new Abbey 
Theatre rising from the ashes of the 
1951 fire ... an Abbey with a stage 
which does not force players into 
the street whenever they exit right 
and enter again left . . . an Abbey 
embodying a small auditorium de- 
voted to experimental and poetic 


plays . . . an Abbey holding a mirror 
up to Irish life. 
—MartTIN WALLACE in the 


Belfast Telegraph. 
Script Didn’t Matter 


Miss ELLEN CROCKART, OF BELFAST, 
who is known to film audiences 
in Italy as “Helen Fiona”, is not 
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PrLORENCE RYAN, dark-haired, petite and just twenty-three, who 

gave a recital ig Dublin under the auspices of the Music Asso- 
ciation, is, perhaps, the most brilliant of the younger school of Irish 
pianists. All the cups and medals Dublin's Feis Ceoil had to offer 
fell into her lap the moment she touched the keys 

Florence studied with the Italian maestro, Carlo Zecchi, in Rome 
and attended his course at the International Summer Academy in 
Salzburg in 1955 and 1956. She was one of the fortunate few selected 
to attend Edwin Fischer's Master class in Lucerne during last year's 
Music Festival. Critics were deeply impressed by her playing on that 
occasion. “ This,” wrote the Luzerner Tageblatt, “ was Mozart as 
we love it.” 

There's a solicitor-father and an ex-teacher-mother in the back- 
ground. Perhaps this explains something we've often noticed before 
—you need intelligence to achieve the full development of talent 
(Florence had her Matriculation and her Leaving Certificate with 
the Loreto nuns at the age of sixteen.) 

Never present when Florence plays are two brothers—but for a 
very good reason: one—Father Eugene—is a Columban missionary 
in Korea; George, for the past six years, has been up near the 
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North Pole, prospecting 
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going to abandon her career in the 
United States, where she has gone to 
become the bride of Brad Fuller, an 
American photographer. 

Petite and with shoulder-length 
fair hair, Miss Crockart has had many 
experiences since she was a dress- 
design student at the Belfast College 
of Art some years ago. After spend- 
ng more than a year in Paris, where 
she studied at the Art Academy, she 
went to Rome. After being there only 

few days she met Fernandez, the 
Mexican film director 

Fernandez recognised in Miss 
Crockart the looks and qualities that 
he was hoping to find in the leading 
lady of his next film. After being 
given a contract (in July, 1955) it was 
1 disappointment to Miss Crockart 
that the film was not made. The 
director, faced with the difficulty of 
getting enough money into Italy to 
make the film, and the fact that the 
censors refused to pass the script, 


decided to discard the film 


However, Helen was offered the 


part of an English girl in another 
Italian film, The Teenagers, which 
was made in the famous Ponti di 
Laurntis Studios, where Tolstoy's 
War and Peace was also filmed 
“The fact that I had no previous 
acting experience did not matter,” 
she said. “Italian directors do not 
make you learn the script, but, de- 
siring to get a sense of realism, 
‘shoot’ in very short sequences in 


an effort to get you to be as much 
like yourself as possible.” 
—Belfast News-Letter. 


Singing Wanderer 

YOUNG MAN WHO LEFT A SEMINARY 

in Mayo four years ago, when he 
was seventeen, is now back home in 
Ballina, having sung his way round 
most of the world in the meantime. 
He is Martin Birrane, a personable 
young man with a good ballad voice 
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rich, but he never did! I think that’s 
real cute,” said twenty-one-year-old 
raven-haired Claire—holder of the 
“Miss Irish U.S.A.” title, which 
was bestowed on her by Old Bush- 
mills Whiskey Co., Co. Antrim. 

Claire came here to select a 
“Miss Bushmills” from a number 
of local beauties, and she flew back 
to New York with the winner, 
Vivienne McCullough. 

Beauty contests have played a big 
part in the life of this vivacious New 
Yorker. 

“T’ve been entering contests since 
I was sixteen years old,” she told 
me, adding: “Gee! I must have a 
dozen ‘ Queen’ titles.” Among her 
other titles are “ Miss Potato” and 
“ Miss Hot Foot.” 

But accumulating beauty-queen 
titles is only a side-line with Miss 
Fitzpatrick. She is a stage and TV 
actress, a dancer and a fashion model. 
And she recently broke into the 
movie world by landing a part in 
Sweet Smell of Success, which stars 
Tony Curtis and Burt Lancaster. 

—Irish Weekly. 


Holding Up a Mirror 
FERNEST BLYTHE, MANAGING DIRECTOR 

of the Abbey Theatre, was born 
in Magheragall, Co. Antrim, in 1889, 
but he came to Dublin as a boy clerk 
in the Department of Agriculture. 

On his first day, he passed the 
Gaelic League offices and heard 
voices speaking Irish. The boy 
bought an Irish ‘primer, and worked 
his way through this and then 
through a second one—then he 
decided he néeded a teacher. 

His study of Irish led him into the 
Gaelic League, into Sinn Fein, and 


—through Sean O’Casey, whom he 
resembled in his mediocrity at hur- 
ling—into the Irish Republican 
Brotherhood. 

That day in O’Connell Street wa 
not Blythe’s first introduction 
Irish, On the home farm, there had 
been serving girls from the Omeat 
Newry region, with Irish phrases in 
their vocabulary. A Lisburn solici- 
tor had interested him in the origin 
of Irish place-names. While Blythe 
came of Ulster Unionist stock, hi 
mother could recall family associa- 
tions with the United Irishmen 
movement; the boy, too, had been 


stirred by reading of Betsy Gray 


In Dublin, young Blythe wrot 
drama criticism for the Ivish Peasant 
He joined the North Down Herald, 
Bangor, as a junior reporter, and 
later edited the Southern Star, in 
Skibbereen. To perfect his know- 
ledge of Irish, he hired himself out 
as a farm labourer in Kerry. 

Ernest Blythe is a man who 
knows his own mind. He is also a 
visionary—be it of a voluntarily 
united Ireland, or of the new Abbey 
Theatre rising from the ashes of the 
1951 fire ... an Abbey with a stage 
which does not force players int 
the street whenever they exit right 
and enter again left . . . an Abbey 
embodying a small auditorium de- 
voted to experimental and poetic 
plays . .. an Abbey holding a mirror 
up to Irish life. 

—MaArTIN WALLACE 
Belfast Telegraph. 
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LORENCE RYAN, dark-haired, petite and just twenty-three, who 

gave a recital ig Dublin under the auspices of the Music Asso- 
ciation, is, perhaps, the most brilliant of the younger school of Irish 
pianists. All the cups and medals Dublin's Feis Ceoil had to offer 
fell into her lap the moment she touched the keys 

Florence studied with the Italian maestro, Carlo Zecchi, in Rome 
and attended his course at the International Summer Academy in 
Salzburg in 1955 and 1956. She was one of the fortunate few selected 
to attend Edwin Fischer's Master class in Lucerne during last year’s 
Music Festival. Critics were deeply impressed by her playing on that 
occasion. “ This,” wrote the Luzerner Tageblatt, “ was Mozart as 
we love it.” 

There's a solicitor-father and an ex-teacher-mother in the back- 
ground. Perhaps this explains something we've often noticed before 
—you need intelligence to aciieve the full development of talent. 
(Florence had her Matriculation and her Leaving Certificate with 
the Loreto nuns at the age of sixteen.) 

Never present when Florence plays are two brothers—but for a 
very good reason: one—Father Eugene—is a Columban missionary 
in Korea; George, for the past six years, has been up near the 
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going to abandon her career in the 
United States, where she has gone to 
become the bride of Brad Fuller, an 
American photographer. 

Petite and with shoulder-length 
fair hair, Miss Crockart has had many 
experiences since she was a dress- 
design student at the Belfast College 
of Art some years ago. After spend- 
ing more than a year in Paris, where 
she studied at the Art Academy, she 
went to Rome. After being there only 
i few days she met Fernandez, the 
Mexican film director 

Fernandez recognised in Miss 
Crockart the looks and qualities that 
he was hoping to find in the leading 
lady of his next film. After being 
given a contract (in July, 1955) it was 
a disappointment to Miss Crockart 
that the film was not made. The 
director, faced with the difficulty of 
getting enough money into Italy to 
make the film, and the fact that the 
censors refused to pass the script, 


decided to discard the film. 

However, Helen was offered the 
part of an English girl in another 
Italian film, The Teenagers, which 
was made in the famous Ponti di 
Laurntis Studios, where Tolstoy’s 
War and Peace was also filmed. 

“The fact that I had no previous 
acting experience did not matter,” 
she said. “Italian directors do not 
make you learn the script, but, de- 
siring to get a sense of realism, 
‘shoot’ in very short sequences in 
an effort to get you to be as much 
like yourself as possible.” 

—Belfast News-Letter. 


Singing Wanderer 
A YOUNG MAN WHO LEFT A SEMINARY 
in Mayo four years ago, when he 
was seventeen, is now back home in 
Ballina, having sung his way round 
most of the world in the meantime. 
He is Martin Birrane, a personable 
young man with a good ballad voice 
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which he first discovered commer- 
cially when he was broke in Geneva 
after he had hitch-hiked through nine 
countries. 

“I got a job as a waiter,” says 
Birrane, “and one night I sang for 
the customers and netted twenty 
francs for it. After that, I thought 
I'd try my voice on a world tour.” 

He notched up a total of thirty 
countries, making his living mainly 
by singing in cabarets and hotels. 

When he was in Calcutta last year 
he decided that the highroad to sing- 
ing stardom lay through America, 
and decided to go there, though he 
had no visa. He worked his way on 
a Norwegian boat, but he found the 
U.S. immigration authorities imper- 
vious to the powers of song, and the 
efforts of an aunt and sister who live 
in Pittsburg to get him an immigra- 
tion visa were fruitless. 

But America still calls, and he 
says: “ Thousands of Americans who 
heard me sing on my travels said 
that I would make a million in the 
States.” 

—QUIDNUNC in the Irish Times. 


The Flying Groom 

G20ORGE DUFFIN IS ONE OF THE MOST 
travelled men in the racing world; 

he goes abroad by air as groom to ex- 

ported Irish horses. 

Twenty of his flights have been to 
California, more than thirty to New 
York, eight to Kentucky. In all, he 
has taken about sixty “ horse-lifts ” 
across the Atlantic. 

His task is to deliver some of Ire- 


land’s best bloodstock to American 
buyers. He has escorted more than 
160 racehorses to their new homes 
and the animals were worth about 
3,000,000 dollars. 

After leaving Belfast as a_ boy, 
George went to work with a famous 
firm of bloodstock auctioneers 
Dublin—and came to be regarded 
as a bloodstock expert. 

His longest journey? When he wa 
taking a horse to California. He le! 
Shannon at 3 a.m. on a Monday, and 
didn’t leave the plane until 5 p.m 
on the Wednesday. The horse won 
its first American race after only six 
weeks in the country. 

—Tuam Herald. 


Papal Recognition 
Sk PaTRICK BRANIGAN, Q.C., J.P., 
of Colyton, Devon, who has been 
created a Knight Commander of the 
Order of St. Gregory the Great by 
the Pope in recognition of outstand- 
ing services to the Church in various 
parts of Africa, is a native of Drog- 
heda. 

He resided at Magdalene Street, 
where the family are engaged in the 
licensing business, and received his 
early education at the local Christian 
Brothers’ schools. 

Later he went to Newbridge Col- 
lege, Trinity College, Dublin, where 
he graduated, and finally Cambridge 
University. He was Minister of Jus- 
tice and Attorney-General of the 
Gold Coast (now Ghana) from 1948 
till his retirement in 1955. 

—Drogheda Independent. 


"THERE is never much trouble in any family where the children 
hope some day to resemble their parents.—W. L. PHELPS. 
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Is the green fading out 
in the U.S. ? 


The Vanishing 


lrish-American 


GEORGE W. CASEY 


in Ireland. So were the 

parents of almost everybody 
on the street of my early days, and 
in the school I attended. The im- 
mediate impact of the old country 
on us was very great, through them, 
the ruling class of our particular 
world. 

The Irish influence is still impor- 
tant, through us, the first “ country- 
borns”” who are still alive; through 
the still great predominance of Irish- 
American bishops and priests; 
through the habits of thought and 
feeling the original Irish bequeathed 
the Irish-American community; and 
through the impress the incoming 
Irish made on America. 

Every big American city was 
greatly affected by the Irish immi- 
grations of the later nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries. No social 
history of America of these decades 
can be complete without an account 
of this effect. 

But now, I think, this influence 
is waning; as rapidly as my genera- 
tion is waning. The green is fading 
out of the descendants of the Irish. 
There is no new blood to revive it. 


\ | y mother and father were born 


Irish immigration has been negli- 
gible since the great depression. 

The Irish neighbourhoods are 
breaking up through the pressure of 
other races moving in and the flight | 
of the newlyweds to the suburbs. 
Irish influence is using up its capi- 
tal; there is very little being de- 
posited. 

This will become true of all the 
immigrant influence of America, 
except perhaps the Jewish, which 
has unique resistance. There is no 
use bewailing it. We have to face it. 
America just has too good a diges- 
tion. And it may be just as well. 

But we Irish must not disappear 
without a trace. The obligation to 
see that we do not rests mostly upon 
those of us who are closest to the 
old country, whose parents werc 
born there. 

I heard a young man of Irich 
descent, only second generation in 
the U.S.A., assert, with that impli- 
cation of emancipation that sets 
your teeth on edge, that he would 
not bother with a visit to Ireland if 
he should have the good fortune to 
get a European trip. He was not 
particularly Irish, he averred, and 
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he was not particularly interested. 

I had thought that sort of thing 
went out with the lowly social status 
of fifty years ago. That any of it 
could still be around points up our 
needs and our obligations and chal- 
lenges us, parents and grandparents, 
to teach the young self-respect. And 
something of genetics. 

No one of us is his own creation. 
On the strictly human level, we are 
all products not only of our own 
judgment (or lack of it), training, 
and environment but also of our 
heritage, psychic and physical. 

Those clansmen in the hills and 
vales of Ireland, of long, long, long 
ago, the links ahead of each of us 
in the chain of generation, may have 
more to do with the choices and re- 
jections we make today than any of 
the people around about us, some of 
whom may seem so impressive. 

It is nothing less than self- 
knowledge, not to speak of self- 


respect, to know about them. And © 


it is just as wholesome to love them 
as it is to love your very own father 
and mother. 

There are many ways that we 
who are entrusted with handing on 
our Irish traditions and influence in 
America may do it. By song, and 
story, and picture and pilgrimage. 
What is of greater importance is 
what we shall choose to hand on. 

Our quarrel with England? This 
we have managed to hand on very 
well. Until we settle partition we 
might as well keep it around. 

That business about the “ fight- 
ing race”? No. The association of 
violence with the Irish in the 
American consciousness has done 
endless harm to Irish prestige here. 
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T is notable that here in Massa- 

chusetts the great stream of 
irish immigration, to which | be- 
long, first found itself. 

As you know, | have been a 
politician, of Irish extraction, 
and proud of both. Politicians 
are the pick-and-shovel men of 
democracy, the men who bring 
together the endless currents of 
individual opinion and mobilise 
them through parties into in- 
struments of political action 
Without politicians, democracy 
would have remained an ab- 
stract idea and American law 
could never have reached its 
present development. 

The Irish proved to be the 
men of political instinct who did 
that work in the period of 
American expansion. There used 
to be many attacks on us. Now, 
books are being written about us 
and we have become part of the 
American epic. 

—Hon. James A. Farley in his 

Commencement Address at 
Suffolk University, Boston. 
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That wit and humour stuff? No, 
again. It too often conveys the 
notion that we are a lot of nitwits. 
Besides, it is not true. The Irish 
are not half as witty and funny as 
the Jews; nor as merry as the 
Italians. Most of the Irish, or Irish- 
Americans, that I know are grim 
and cheerless. 

Let us tell the story of Irish reli- 
gion, which is clear and bright be- 
fore ali the world.. Of Irish resis- 
tance, unbreakable through the 
weary centuries. Of Irish chastity, 
one of the wonders of the world. 

Let us spread the news of Irish 
letters, and for that go back to the 
old country. For there is no one of 
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THE VANISHING 


Irish descent in America today 
writing with any of the brilliance of 
the small company of writers in 
Ireland. 

And if we want to speak of Irish 
eloquence, let us go back not only 
to Ireland, but to the turn of the 
century, Irish-American e!oquence 
has disappeared from the land. In 
the St. Patrick’s Day banquets you 
will not hear a word your grand- 
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history of Christendom for 1,500 
years. It is full of achievement 
for Christian culture and prin- 
ciple, with its fair share of glory and 
inspiration. 

It is a grand heritage that can 
support the pride of all those who 
will ever be born to it in America. 
Let us to whom it was entrusted by 
our parents be aware of our trust, 
cherish it, vitalise it and hand it on. 





father didn’t hear. If that tradition vanishes from 
The Irish story has been an in- our children’s lives, we vanish with 
tegral and important part of the it. 
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Snakes Alive ! 

AT the beginning of last century there lived in Co. Down 
one James Cleland, a pioneer of 19th-century scepticism. 

Unconvinced that St. Patrick had vanished snakes from the 

green sod, James took himself to Covent Garden, London, in 

the year 1831, bought half a dozen common grass snakes, and 

let them loose amongst his native drumlins. 

When one was killed some days afterwards at a nearby 
crossroads, and identified by a naturalist as what it was, there 
was chaos around Rathgael—one clergyman going so far as 
to say that it was an omen that the day of the millennium was 
at hand. 

Three more snakes were killed later: the fate of the remain- 
ing two was never determined, but James, wise man, kept his 
mouth shut, and the story didn’t leak out for years afterwards. 

—QuIpnunNc in the Irish Times. 


A MAN testifying in court told, while on the witness-stand, 

such evident untruths that the judge intervened. “ See 
here,” he admonished, “ you must tell the truth in this court- 
room. Do you know what will happen if you continue to lie 
like this?” 

“TI suppose I'll go to hell,” answered the witness. 

“ Yes, yes, of course,” said his Honour impatiently. “ But 
what else will happen to you?” 

The man thought a moment. 

“Isn’t that enough?” he asked grimly. 

—American Mercury. 








I’m a house-painter but I never 
went in for the picture side of tt. 


They're Hanging Me 
on a Wall! 


BRENDAN BEHAN 


EAN O’SULLIVAN, R.H.A., has 

painted my picture for this year’s 

Academy, and a tape recording 
of the conversations during the 
sittings would provide all of us with 
some diversion, on!y there have been 
prosecutions about this sort of thing 
before. 

One story he told me, and one of 
the most amusing, was about a 
favourite author, Tomas O Criom- 
thain, the Blasket Islander who 
wrote An {¢tOilednach, the Irish 
classic which really is a classic, and 
if you can’t read Irish go and read 
Robin Flower’s translation, The 
Islandman, and come back and tell 
me if I’m a liar. 

Tomas, like all artists, had a fair 
tip about himself. I mean it was no 
good bringing him an ounce of 
tobacco and a half-bottle of the 
crathur and expect him to get up 
and dance Mrs. Mac Ginty’s Goat 
or tell the story of the Pig Eating 
the Whitewash-brush. 

He was a gentle old man, and if 
he liked your company he would 
stop there and talk; and if you 
frightened him he would just go 
away and hide himself till you went 
off. Rather like another great literary 


artist of a later generation, Samuce! 


Beckett. 
Tomas was no fool and who, on'y 


a fool, would expect him to be? He 


had never been further from 


island than Dingle, and that seldom 


enough, and he was born over | 
years ago, and there were seve: 
modern conveniences with which 

was not familiar. 

O’Sullivan was on the island and 
asked if he might paint the old ma 
Tomas rep‘ied that as this you 
artist was of the old Kerry stock ! 
would grant him as many sittings 
he wanted. 

Sean worked away with a will 
on the first day and there was 
conversation between them, ti! 
Tomas turned to one of his neigh 
bours and remarked, “ Tdim-se ag 
tuirt cabhair bheag do’n bhfear 
seo, mar ni'l sé ach ag tosnu agen 
chéard seo, bheith ag déanamh per: 
tiurai—fii amhdin, ni’l an bosca 
beag dubh aige go foill.” (“ I'm giv 
ing a little assistance to this young 
man because he is not long at this 
trade of making pictures—he hasn't 
even got the little black box yet.” 

I go to the Academy mostly for 
the purpose of making haute-couture 
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art fanciers wonder how it is that 
I am greeted affectionately when I 
come up to Sean Keating in his rich 
robes and chain of office, or how the 
hell I was let im there. at all. 

One Academician acquaintance of 
mine told me that he was called 
upon to admire work in Dublin 
Castle at about three o'clock of a 
winter's morning during The 
Trouble. 

He had been taken from his bed 
during a round-up—in mistake for 
someone else, his enemies said—but 
that was smail consolation to him 
just then cowering in his dark cell. 

He had cowered there for some 
shivering hours when all of a 
sudden, and noiselessly, the door 
swung open and a sergeant of the 
B'ack-and-Tans stood there beckon- 
ing in the doorway, like the fear of 
death. 

“Follow me,” whispered the 
sergeant. The Academy man died 
several deaths on his way through a 
long black tunnel, till at last he 
stood in a room illuminated by a 
single bare bulb. 

The Black-and-Tan swung his re- 
volver around the walls, “ What,” 
said he, “do you think of them, 
SIT: 


The artist looked round in terror 


i 


and then, only then, noticed that 
hanging on‘the walls were framed 
pieces of embroidery all of a ground 
of black silk with one word worked 
on it, in blood red: “ Beware!” 

He gazed haggardly at his captor, 
who pulled out a packet of cigarettes 
and pressed one on him, Con- 
demned man’s last wish. 

“TI don’t show them to the others 
’ere,” said the sergeant; “ they’re 
only ignorant. Wouldn’t appreciate 
them. But you, sir, a man like you, 
an artist, I'd like to ask your opinion 
of them. My old mum does them 
and sends them to me. She’s not 
bad at the embroidering, seeing as 
she only learned it sewing mailbags 
in ’Olloway, and she’s not much on 
the spelling, so she sticks to the 
same text all the time—‘ Beware!’ I 
reckon it does a lot of good, I do, 
one way and another. But Id like to 
’ave the opinion of a qualified man 
like yourself, sir. Just tell me 
straight up, sir, man to man, what 
do you think cf my old mum’s em- 
broideries there?” 

“T think,” said the Academician, 
most sincerely, “that they are the 
most consoling things I've ever seen 
in my life.” 

He was taken home in a lorry by 
the sergeant, who respected all 
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SEASON OF YEATS’ PLAYS 


Tre IRISH DIGEST is sponsoring the season of Yeats’ plays which 
the Dublin Globe Theatre is presenting in Dun Laoire during 
the Dublin International Theatre Festival. 

The Company opens its season on Wednesday, May 15, and 
during the Festival it proposes to present the following plays : 
“ Purgatory,” “ King of the Great Clock Tower,” “ Dreaming of the 
Bones,” “Cat and the Moon,” “Full Moon in March,” “ Unicorn 
from the Stars” and “ The Hour Glass.” 
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artists for his mother’s sake. 

Although I’m a_house-painter, 
and my father before me, I never 
went in for the picture side of it. 
I’ve heard of boxer artists, Prime- 
Minister artists, busman artists, and 
doctor artists, but the only house- 
painter artist I've ever heard of is 
Georges Bracque. 

My only incursion into the exhibi- 
tion line was in Paris when I wrote 
a sign to attract English-speaking 
visitors on the window of a café 
called “Les Cloches,” in the Place 
Mauber—and the worst dive in a 
sinful city. I wrote on it: 


Come in, you Anglo-Saxon swine, 
and drink of my Algerian wine, 
’Twill turn your eyeballs black 
and blue, 
and damn well good enough for 
you, 


I got paid and ran out before the 
patron would get my work trans- 
lated—and for a long time kept out 
of that quarter, till this day I kind 
of forgot and was chased by the boss 
up the Rue Julien-le-Pauvre, and 
captured. 

Expecting a knife in my ribs, I 
was starting my apologies for a 
boyish prank; but no, he declared 
that I had written something won- 
derful on his window; every 
Englishman and Yank in_ the 
Quarter was coming to see it, and 
business was booming. I must come 
and have a drink with him. 

“ Monsieur, vous n’et pas seule- 
ment un peintre de lettres, vous étes 


un poete ... un artiste... un 
maitre du son et de la forme ... un 
génie.”” 


Pick the bones out of that. 


w 
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Her Blood Type 


F:xTract from a letter from one teen-ager to another, reported 

to us by a puzzled parent: “My mother gets very mad 
every time anybody tries to get her to do anything she does 
not want to do. Daddy says she can’t help this, because it is 
on account of her blood type, which is Irish Negative.” 


—Montrealer. 


DD" icEnce is the mother of good luck. 
—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
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THE SONG OF WANDERING AENGUS 


I went out to the hazel wood, 
Because a fire was in my head, 
And cut and peeled a hazel wand, 
And hooked a berry to a thread; 
And when white moths were on the wing, 
And moth-like stars were flickering out, 
I dropped the berry in a stream 
And caught a little silver trout. 


When I had laid it on the floor 
I went to blow the fire a-flame, 
But something rustled on the floor, 
And someone called me by my name : 
It had become a glimmering girl 
With apple blossom in her hair 
Who called me by my name and ran 
And faded through the brightening air. 


Though I am old with wandering 

Through hollow lands and hilly lands, 
I will find out where she has gone, 

And kiss her lips and take her hands; 
And walk among long dappled grass, 

And pluck till time and times are done 
The silver apples of the moon, 

The golden apples of the sun. 


W. B. YEATS. 
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The Great Hunger 


Most Important 
Event in 


Irish History 


it is not that 
ireland was governed 
by wicked men... 





D. W. BROGAN 


7 .HERE are, in the history of 
nations, watersheds that mark 
the national memory; on one 

side is a society that can never be 

restored, however much lamented, 
on the other a new, strange and 
often resented world. 

These watersheds may be called 
revolutions (as in France), or wars 
as in the American South. They 
may be neither wars nor revolutions, 
“merely” economic or social 
catastrophes; such was the depres- 
sion in the United States; such was 
the first war and the long torpor of 
the inter-war years in Britain. Such 
was the Famine that cut modern 
Irish history in two. 

It was not ’98 or the flight of the 
Wild Geese or the Williamite 
settlement, not even Cromwell that 
cut off Ireland from her past and 
gave her history a new turn, sent 
the Irish people trudging down a 
road that independence has not 
changed much. It was “ the Great 
Hunger.” 

Around that ordeal, still painful 
to read of for anyone of Irish blood, 


legend grew. Not all of the legend 
was false; much of it contained 
substantial truth. 

It is not that Ireland was gov 
erned by wicked men, but that sh 
was governed by men not up to the 
level of their responsibilities and 
often blinded by a doctrinaire con 
fidence that was literally murderous 
in its effects. No modern commissar 
or planner could be more complac 
ently confident of knowing all the 
answers than those prophets of 
laisser-faire: Lord John Russell, 
Nassau Senior and Trevelyan. 

It is difficult to know which ol 
these three eminent men comes out 
worst; probably Trevelyan, who 
seems to have been incapable of 
learning, even when the costs of his 
educatios were so extremely high 

Peel was vastly superior to the 
Whigs and, had he not been over- 
thrown by Disraeli, some of the 
greater follies might have been 
avoided. He knew Ireland; he was 
not a doctrinaire; he was an admini- 
strator not an orator; he was not 
touchy. 


Condensed from The Spectator 
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Here, as was so often the case, 
the urgent Irish questions were lost 
in the maze of Taper and Tadpole 
politics at Westminster. Perhaps a 
parliament at College Green would 
have been as bad. But if you under- 
take to rule another country, it is 
as well to be prepared for the job. 

Austrian statesmen, suffering 
from Palmerston’s lectures, might 
reflect that the Regno Lombardo- 
Veneto, nay the Two Sicilies them- 
selves, had never known any dis- 
aster like that which befell the 
junior partner in the United King- 
dom in the apogee of government 
by liberal principles and the enlight- 
ened doctrines of the Steam Intel- 
lect Society. 

In this age we need not learn 
again the lesson of Oxenstierna’s 
dictum: “with how little wisdom 
the world is governed ”; but if we 
feel too depressed, we should think 
of the years in which out of 
8,000,000 British subjects in 
Ireland, over a million died of 
famine and its attendant diseases, 
over a million fled, anywhere, any- 
how, away from the city of the dead. 

It was this diaspora that was the 
most important long-run result of 
the famine. For Ireland acquired, 
then, the unenviable pre-eminence, 
which it has never lost, of being the 
country with the most emigrants. 

Of course, there was plenty of 
emigration hefore the Famine. 
There would have been plertv of 
emigration if there had been no 
famine. But this was not the emi- 
gration of the “strong farmers,” 
with skill and capital, which was 
the precursor of the lemming flight 
of 1847 and after. 


Then there poured into Britain, 
Canada, the United States, Australia 
a mass of misery only to be com- 
pared with that of the DPs in 1945 
or the Arab exiles of to-day. And it 
is this flight that bred in the minds 
of the overseas Irish the savage hate 
that cost Englishmen so much. 

It matters little whether the Irish 
who felt the anger were, in fact, 
victims of this flight or not. They 
felt it as their suffering as rich Jews 
felt the pogroms as their suffering. 
If the Princess of Monaco has heard 
anything of the history of her 
ancestral country, she has heard 
this. 

Of course, the English were 
generous. So were the Americans, 
so were the Turks. But men and 
women who could remember can- 
nibalism in the Connaught lanes, if 
they had reason to know with what 
courage, generosity and good sense 
the Quakers came to aid in Christian 
charity, also knew of the soup kit- 
chens whose zealous evangelical 
sponsors deliberately offered meat 
soup to the starving on Friday to 
take advantage of their hunger to 
free them from the chains of Rome. 

If a people which remembers this 
cannot summon up adequate indig- 
nation for the suffering of, say, the 
Huguenots, it is wrong but not 
unnatural. 

Of course, there were charitable 
and heroic Protestant rectors as well 
as priests, though the dispensary 
doctors were the truest heroes of the 
lot. But in face of this catastrophe, 
in a country desperately poor and 
lacking in effective institutions, 
there was no hope of doing more 
than mitigate the disaster. 
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Legend, of course, fed on the 
Famine. For one thing, beyond the 
Famine was a kind of rough golden 
age, of the “ Wild Sports of the 
West ”, of the “ Days of the Kerry 
Dancing”, as the drawingroom 
ballad puts it. This was legend; 
there had been famines before; the 
tough conscience of the earlier cen- 
turies hardly noted them. But if 
there was no plenty there was hepe. 

The Young Irelanders, represen- 
tative specimens of the romantic 
movement, of the age of Lamennais, 
Mazzini, Kossuth, had dreamed of a 
united Ireland in which the old 
sectarian passions would die. 

Their apostle was a more attrac- 
tive figure than Kossuth or Mazzini. 
Thomas Davis, luckily for him, did 
not live to see the wreck. He left to 
lesser men the task of walking “ the 
heavy, toilsome, perilous furrow.” 

Some, like Gavan Duffy and 
D’Arcy McGee, gave up the 
struggle. Others, like Ferguson, 


O’Curry, Reeves, Graves tried to 
rescue the relics of the old Gaelic 
culture, one of the victims of the 
plague. 

A new, tougher, less hopeful, 
more divided Ireland came out of 
the Famine. The old Irish world of 
Raftery and Harry Lorrequer, of 
which echoes came to Yeats in 
Sligo, was, in truth, a world sick 
enough. 

Ireland, as Disraeli saw, wa 
suffering from “a thwarted revolu- 
tion.” This was its beginning 
Typhus did more than blood. Only 
today is the emotional wound hea!- 
ing. But the Irish still flee Ireland; 
they will do anything for her but 
live in Ireland. Is it a folk memory 
of the days when Ireland had to say 
(Kathleen ni Houlihan frozen into 
Ugolino): 


Io non piangeva; si dentro 
impretrai: 
Piangevan elli? 


Pulling in the Dough 


A MAN received from the income-tax office a “Second Notice” 


that his instalment was overdue, and dire things would 
happen to him if it were not immediately forthcoming. 

Hastening to the collector’s office, the man paid up and said: 
“TI would have paid this before, but I didn’t get your First 


Notice.” 
Replied the clerk: 


“Oh, we ran out of First Notices. 


Besides, we find that the Second Notices pull in the dough 


a lot faster.” 


LOOK upon life as a gift from God. I did nothing to earn 
it. Now that the time is coming to give it back, I have no 


right to complain. 


—Joyce Cary (shortly before he died). 
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The Americans believe they 
can tame those hurricanes 


They're Going 
to Bomb 
the Weather ! 


DAVID ENGLAND 


MERICAN meteorologists say 
A that if they can find out what 

is the origin of hurricanes, how 
they develop and grow, and then 
suddenly veer off their courses, 
something could be done to check 
the terrible damage they have caused 
along the eastern seaboard of North 
America. 

Superfortresses and Stratojets are 
being sent out to meet them, 
equipped with instruments to 
measure temperatures and electrical 
conditions. Rockets will aiso be 
fired at them, taking photographs 
from heights up to 100 miles. 

Afterwards recording gear will 
be ejected from the rockets. The 
planes will drop small radio beacons 
into the heart of the hurricanes and 
these will transmit data about their 
progress. 

Then maps will be drawn up, and 
the meteorologists hope that it will 
prove possible to spray the clouds 
(to create the right conditions for 
rain), throwing any hurricane “ out 
of gear”, so to speak. Not only may 





this alter the hurricane’s direction, 
but it may also cause it to lose 
cohesion. 

When this kind of thing was in 
its infancy, a decade ago, American 
Air Force planes studied the effect 
of dropping ice on to a hurricane 
moving across the Atlantic from 
Florida. It had no appreciable effect. 

Since then slight success has been 
achieved in several countries in 
producing showers; although it 
seems possible to produce local and 
temporary weather changes, we are 
still far from being able to exert 
any real control over the atmo- 
sphere which would result in wide- 
spread and persistent effects 

It appears impossible to disturb 
the atmosphere by mere force (for 
example, hydrogen bombs), since 
the energies at man’s disposal are 
trifling compared with the tremend- 
ous forces of nature. 

Astronomers estimate that the 
energy supplied to the atmosphere 
by the sun is equivalent to the ex- 
plosion of a hydrogen bomb every 


Condensed from the Belfast Telegraph 
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second. And, to quote another ex- 
ample of titanic power, when the 
volcano, Krakatoa, erupted, it hurled 
a cubic mile of rock and ashes 
seventeen miles high; and huge waves 
travelled round the earth twice. 

A successful attack will have to 
aim at probing the weak spots of 
nature’s defences rather than take 
the form of a direct frontal assault. 
There is no question that the most 
promising method of influencing 
the weather involves modifying the 
cloud and rain-forming processes. 

By accelerating the rain-produc- 
ir mechanisms, by seeding the 
clouds with artificial nuclei, it may 
prove possible to effect some redis- 
tribution of rainfall. Both these 
techniques have worked success- 
fully on a small scale. 

Reports from Australia seem to 
show, too, that it may be possible 
to reduce appreciably the evapora- 
tion of water from the oceans by 
covering them with molecular films 
of alcohol. 

That things do not always go 
right was seen after the first experi- 
ment in provoking snowfalls in 
Italy, made at Turin. 

A dozen balloons, contrived to 


explode at a certain height and 
carrying a chemical substance, were 
released in the morning over the 
city. According to the director of 
the local meteorological observatory, 
who promoted the experiment, snow 
would fall within forty-eight hours. 

The next morning, and the day 
after, unprovoked snow was falling 
in other towns of Piedmont and in 
Milan, and the sky was clearing over 
Turin! 

At one time it was thought that 
heavy gunfire, as during World 
War I, unsettled the weather and 
brought on rain. There seems little 
ground for the belief. 

The argument was once put to 
the test in the United States in 
elaborate fashion. A cloudy day was 
picked, and a huge array of long- 
range artillery was assembled to set 
up a barrage which was kept up for 
eight hours without a pause. 

The attempt was watched by 
high-ranking military officials and 
meteorologists, but the result proved 
an anti-climax, for there was a 
scanty shower of a mere five 
minutes’ duration. And there was 
no proof that this would not have 
fallen in any case. 
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A COLOSSAL poster outside a Belfast cinema read: “Truth 
was never more naked. Triumph was never more deserved. 
Filmed on location inside a woman’s soul.” 


The Last Word 


Any questions? 


—CROMLYN in the Church of Ireland Gazette. 


] THINK people have brighter faces in places with crooked 
streets than in cities with straight streets. 


—STEPHEN RYNNE. 
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“ Daddy, where do they 
bury all the bad 
people?” 


As You are Now, 


So Once was I 


RS. MALAPROP made herself 
\ | panties with her “ nice de- 
rangement of epitaphs ”. 

What about collecting them as a 
hobby? For, when you come to 
think about it, there is a nice de- 
rangement about epitaphs—or per- 
haps the word should be “ variety ” 
or “ assortment ”. And they are col- 
lectable, for they fall into types, and 
they also vary attractively over the 
centuries. 

We can go back from the cautious 
2oth-century usage of having no 
epitaphs at all to roth-century 
flowery verse, to sonorous Georgian 


periods of Latinity, and, via Jaco- 
bean quaint verses, to the touching 
brevities of the Catacombs. 
have been fancies for 
epitaphs of marathon length (like 
that to Narcissus Marsh in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin), and 
for those of telegraphic brevity, of 
which “Dan Hayes, an Honest 
Man and a lover of his Country ” 
in St. Mary’s Cathedral, Limerick, 
is a choice example. 

There have been the rather de- 
pressing warnings of mortality be- 


There 
here 


Condensed from the Church of Ireland Gazette 


VERY REV. R. WYSE JACKSON 


loved of the 17th century, the 
“momento mori”, often expanded 
into the homely rhyme: 


Remember, man, as you go by, 
As you are now, so once was 1; 
As I am now, so shall you be; 
Remember, man, Eternity. 


And, a little earlier still in time, 
there was the rather awe-inspiring 
fashion of calling down a curse on 
posterity if posterity dared to dis- 
turb the remains of the subject of 
the epitaph. The best known of 
these is the quatrain on Shake- 
speare’s monument at Stratford-on 
Avon. 

Truth to tell, 17th-century 
epitaphs are generally either menac- 
ing or morbid, with some fine 
exceptions. One of the earliest Eng- 
lish examples which reaches the 
level of great poetry is the 1621 set 
of verses to the Dowager Countess 
of Pembroke. Few who have read it 
will forget three of its haunting 
lines : 


Death, ere thou hath slain another 
Fair and learn’d and good as she, 
Time will throw his dart at thee. 
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Among the best of epitaphs are 
the shortest of all. It would be diffi- 
cult to compose a better epitaph 
than that which calls on posterity to 
look around upon the works of Sir 
Christopher Wren in order to see 
his truest memorial. 

Another short epitaph which we 
like is that to William Watson, a 
farm labourer: He ploughed a 
straight furrow. 

Still briefer, and profoundly 
touching, is a tiny epitaph to be 
seen in the cloisters of Westminster 
Abbey: fane Lister, Dear Child. 

The lengthy epitaph has gone out 
of fashion. ‘ihe best of them are 
fine writing, but even those best are 
somehow unconvincing. They have 
the air of exercises in florid com- 
position. Such praises ought not to 
have to face the endurance test of 
deep-cut marble. To later, un- 
affected eyes, they suggest the tale 
of the little child who read all the 
inscriptions in an old churchyard 
and then asked: “ Daddy, where 
do they bury all the bad people?” 

In short, monumental culogies, 
when stretched out, give the cynic 
an unfair opportunity. Alexander 
Pope (typically) could not resist the 
opportunity of having a go at Robert 
Friend, the writer of many long 
18th-century epitaphs of the kind. 
These were Pope’s lines: 


Friend, for your epitaphs I’m 
grieved, 
Where still so much is said, 
One half will never be believed, 
The other never read. 


The collector of epitaphs will not 
forget to collect even those which 


misfire and have with time degener- 
ated into bathos. We recall the 
monumental account of a certain 
Georgian lady which recounted tha 
her Munster obsequies were at 
tended by a large and representative 
body of “ her inferiors and equals 
for she had no superiors”. Time 
bears hard on such epitaphs. Pos 
terity refuses to make allowances 
for family piety allied with incau 
tious composition. 

Yet the hand of the master can 
sometimes make the epitaph endure 
for all time. Thus, Swift’s self-com 
posed epitaph will always strike pity 
and awe in the mind of the reader 
who comes face to face with it in 
St. Patrick’s. And even changing 
political fashion cannot quite oblite 
rate the beauty of Dr. Johnson's 
lines to Philips the musician: 


Philips, whose touch hermonious 
could remove 

The pangs of guilty power or hap 
less love; 

Rest here, distressed by poverty no 
more, 

Here find that calm thou gav’st so 
oft before; 

Sleep undisturbed within the pea 
ful shrine 

Tili angels wake thee with a note 
like thine. 


Sam Johnson, in spite of some 
fine English epitaphs, favoured 
Latin for the purpose, because it 
was an unalterable language. Latin 
has a classical form which does not 
change. But, unhappily, in this de 
generate era of ours, it is the readers 
who have changed. Nowadays we 
are illiterate latinists. 
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N some epitaphs there is a strong appeal to the attention of the 
passer-by. 

“ Abi Viator” reads Dean Swift's epitaph—* Go, you who pass 
by.” 

Or the Horseman who rides past is summoned by the epitaph 
to W. B. Yeats in the churchyard of Drumcliffe under the shadow 
of Ben Bulben. 

Or, with remarkable alliteration, a Carlow epitaph from the 
Georgian era begs for sympathy: “Pensive Passenger, pay the 
tributary tear.” 

Or, the only churchyard in Cape Clear Island asks for a prayer 
from the rare visitor to that end-of-the-world shore : 

“Here rest from all cares and strife 
Attendant on the ways of life 
An honest man. O let us then 
Say God rest his soul Amen.” 
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Epitaphs, then, may be long, 
short, prose, poetry, Latin, English 
—anything except facetious. Never, 
never, of course, should there be 
such things as would-be-comic 
epitaphs. It always seems to us to 
be a rather caddish hitting of a man 
when he is down. 

There have been some repulsive 
ones written in r8th-century Ire- 
land, where quite obviously squire 
has been trying to be funny. Such 
is the epitaph in County Wexford 
recorded by Bishop Pocock, which 
tried to be witty about the death of 
the local dancing-master who had 
gone “to teach the ghosts a mas- 
querade ””’. 

Another of the same kidney is 
the County Fermanagh one in- 
scribed on a stone violin to a fiddler 
who had got drowned when drunk 
with too much whiskey. This kind 
of epitaph is a hint that the age of 
elegance could have the most 
execrably bad taste. 

Of course, some old epitaphs are 
funny in spite of themselves. But 
here there is something affectionate 


—R. Wyse Jackson. 
TM H® 
in our laughter.at (or, rather, with) 
them. Here are two prosaic metrical 
epitaphs which we like. The first: . 


Grim Death took me without any 
warning, 

I was well at mght, and died at nine 
in the morning. 


The second begins with a cata- 
logue of family fatalities : 


My grandfather lies buried here, 

My cousin Jane, and two uncles 
dear; 

My father perished with inflamma- 
tion in the thighs, 

And my sister dropt down dead in 
the Minories. 


From the ridiculous to the sub- 
lime: Ireland’s most beautiful epi- 
taph. This is the set of verses 
written by Primate Alexander in 
memory of his friend, the Reverend 
Robert Higinbotham, who died 
from fever contracted in visiting 
the sick during an epidemic in the 
City of Derry. The memorial tablet 
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is in St. Columb’s Cathedral, Derry: We reserve to the end the touch 





ing verse in memory of Felicia | 
Down through our crowded lanes Hemans, the poetess who wrote 7 he 
and closer air, Boy Stood on the Burning Deck 
O friend, how beautiful thy foot- She is buried in St. Ann’s Church, a 
steps were— Dublin. It seems to us to be Geor 
When through the fever’s fire at gian verse at its best: . 
last they trod, ] 
A form was with thee like the Son Calm on the bosom of thy God 
of God. Fair spirit, rest thee now; 
’Twas but one step for those Even while with us thy footstet 
victorious feet trod, 
From their day’s walk unto the His seal was on thy brow. e 
golden street, Dust, to its narrow house beneath! 
And they that saw that walk, so Soul, to its place on high! 
bright and brief, They that have seen thy look in / 
Have marked this marble with death ' 
their hope and grief. No more may fear to die. : 


# : 
So Busy 


WHEN a man was asked to explain the meaning of an epitaph 
he had written for his tomb (“ Born a human 
being; died a wholesale grocer”) he said: “I was 
so busy selling groceries I did not have time to get married 
and have a family. There was a whole area of life crowded 
out by the grocery business. I was so busy selling groceries 
I didn’t have time for the drama, for lectures, for concerts, or 
for reading. I was so busy selling groceries I did not have 
time for community service—religious, social, or political. All 
these areas of life were pushed out. I was successful. But I 
was so busy making a living I never had time to live.” 
—CLyDE E. WitpMer in Information. 


Rafferty’s Trouble 


i 
"THE university exam was on in all its agony. The professor . 
noticed one student scratching his head woefully. “ Does s! 
that fifth question bother you, Rafferty?” he asked. W 
“Not a bit, sir,” replied Rafferty. “The only trouble I’m q 
having is with the answer.” t 


KNOWLEDGE comes but wisdom lingers.—TENNYSON. 
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How They 


Sell Books 


in Millions 


MICHAEL CAMPBELL 
Yetatabntaiatntntsbnntsdsisiatstststntsisteds( | 


rus is one of the most exciting 
| years in the history of British 

book publishing. It is the year 
of decision in the Paper-back 
Revolution, a movement described 
in book-trade journals as com- 
parable to the transition from lamp- 
light t to gaslight, or the wooden ship 
to the iron hull. 

ver 60,000,000 books in paper 
Me were sold in Britain last 
year, but that may be regarded as 
merely a preliminary skirmish. The 
real battle is starting now. 

The essence of the revolution is 
mass production, assisted by all the 
higk-pressure business methods that 
are normally employed to put across 
less cultural commodities. 

Che paper-backs are printed on 
rotary presses like mewspapers. 
They have a “ circulation ”: that is 
to say, the minimum first printing 
is 30,000 copies. Moreover, their 
main retailers are not the book- 
shops, but the newsagents. Publisher 
Walter Harrap has stated that three- 
quarters of them are sold “ outside 
the bookshop.” All this amounts to 
a revolution. 


The notion that these books sel! 
at from 2s. to 3s. 6d. because they 
are wrapped in paper rather than in 
cloth is incorrect, or superficial. 
(The comparative saving on each 
copy is very small indeed.) What 
counts is the bulk production. The 
initial outlay is spread thinly over 
a huge number of copies. 

So far they have had to be 
reprints—a number of Pelican books 
are exceptions—for the reason that 
the publisher must know that he 
will sell 30,000, and he can only 
know this for certain by noting 
that the original cloth-bound version 
was a best-seller. 

They sell on their jackets. These 
correspond to the newspaper head- 
lines, and carry much more weight 
besides, for readers are not so 
readily torn away from their regular 
newspaper. 

This brings us to the second 
essential point. The buyers of 
paper-backs are a totally new clien- 
tele. They are not “ book-lovers "— 
though this may be on the way. 
They are people walking past a 
bookstall, in a hurry to catch a 
train, and the journey may be dull. 
They will pick a book with a cover 
that roots them to the spot. 

An obvious retort leaps to mind. 
One thinks of the plain covers that 
Penguin, “ the father of them all,” 
has been producing for nearly 
twenty-two years. But in this criti- 
cal year—in fact, since last month 
—Penguins have been coming out 
in picture covers. 

In fairness, if Penguin is the 
father, then Macmillan is the grand- 
father. In 1871 Macmillan started a 
“ People’s Edition” of paper-backs 
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at 6d. each; but that remained a 
rarity, and Penguin was certainly 
first on to this new battlefield. 

Macmillan has marched back on 
to the field, with its St. Martin’s 
Library paper-backs selling at 3s. to 
§s., including Thomas Hardy novels 
and Three Plays by Sean O’Casey. 

These are quality books, and 
this, happily, is the present trend 
with paper-backs. But the jackets 
are still the selling factor—and not 
merely at the retailer’s. 

How do the paper-backs get to 
the newsagents? At the big whole- 
salers’ they are laid out in enormous 
quantity on rows of trestle tables. 
The newsagent walks past and 
makes his choice. He does it mainly 
by the jacket. 

Last year 400,000,000 paper- 
backs were produced in the United 
States; there was a return of 
175,000,000. The publishers go in 
dread of the same thing happening 
in these islands. But the dread is 
still on the horizon, and meanwhile 
there is big business to be done. 

Just how big it is cannot be 
easily determined. Each publisher 
is wary of committing himself to an 
annual sales figure. The most com- 
mon answer I had from the large 
publishers was “upwards of 
8,000,000 copies a year.” Penguin 
gave me the figure of 10,000,000 a 
year. 

The figures for single books are 
more definite. I have found no one 
to challenge Pan Books with The 


Dam _ Busters, which has sold 
1,000,000 copies. Corgi, with The 
Naked Island, is “ well on the way ” 
to this. 

A figure for something of quality 
beyond dispute is that for the best- 
selling of all the Penguins: Homer’s 
Odyssey, which has sold 750,000 
copies. 

Another figure no less remarkable 
is that for one of the religious series 
in Fontana Books (produced by 
Collins) : Letters to Young 
Churches, a translation of the New 
Testament Epistles by J. B. Phillips, 
has sold 280,000 copies. 

Meanwhile, the battle is on, and 
there will surely be some corpses on 
the field. The big publishers have 
the money to spend and the 
access to the best-sellers. 

The small ones have got to keep 
firing at the rate of 30,000. On 
third of the published price is going 
on producing the paper-back. A 
one-third discount is going to the 
booksellers, and a rather larger dis- 
count to the big wholesalers who 
act for those vital newsagents. 

The author is not normally get- 
ting the 10 per cent. reyalty that 
he gets on the cloth-bound edition, 
but he is getting so many pounds 
on each thousand sold. So there 1s 
not much left for the publisher. 

Unless the paper-backs sell like 
newspapers, how can they all do 
this? That question is about to be 
answered and that is why 1957 1s 
the year of decision. 


[y this world, one must be a little too kind to be kind enough. 


"THERE is only one way to handle a woman. The trouble is 


nobody knows what it is. 
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© Humour is where you find it - 
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Keeping Sister Ambrose 

Posted 
QNE THING ABOUT KERRYMEN— 

they take their football in deadly 
earnest. 

There comes to mind a story I 
heard in a convent in Dingle about 
an old nun who could name the 
Kerry Gaelic football teams for the 
past forty-seven summers. Not only 
could she give the genealogy of 
every player; she knew the vintage 
years that Kerry had won the All- 
Ireland Finais and the score of each 
match. She could rehearse it play 
by play. 

What is more, she could recog- 
nise any current player at 300 paces 
without squinting an eye and call 
him by a pet name only his mother 
knew. She often did just that in the 
streets of Killorglin or Cahirciveen. 
Well she might, for she had taught 
practically all of them at some time 
in their pre-teen lives. 

If she wasn’t overboastful of their 
prowess at fractions or Gaelic syn- 
tax, she took a possessive pride in 
their feats on the field. When they 
won at Croke Park, she beamed as 
though she had coached them. But 
if they lost, she all but cried into 
her saucer of hot black tea that 
gloomy afternoon. It was as though 
“a Lord had entirely abandoned 

er. 

You see, each Sunday afternoon 
of the football season, while the rest 





of the convent might listen to the 
match on the wireless, old Sister 
Ambrose would hobble off down the 
corridor to the chapel. To hear the 
game first-hand would be too much 
for her nerves. After all, she was 
eighty-four! Besides she had her 
own réle to perform, rosary in hand, 
before the good Lord on the altar. 

But there were means of keeping 
her posted. In mid-afternoon a 
novice would slip into the chapel, 
make a noiseless genuflection, and 
bellow the score into the veiled ear 
of the old nun. Poor Ambrose, dear 
soul, was deaf as an ear of corn. 

This procedure was followed only 
if the news was good. If Kerry were 
losing, nothing was said, for to 
Ambrose the only explanation was 
that something was wrong with her 
prayers. 

—Rev. J. J. GALVIN in Perpetual 

Help (New York). 


Light of Other Days 

FFOR A REALLY ODD BOXING MATCH, 
let me take you back to the bout 

in Belfast between Minty Rose and 

Glasgow fighter George Niele. 

In the middle of a toe-to-toe slam 
all the electric lights failed. Off 
dashed the promoter and his helpers 
to the nearest grocer’s shop for 
candles, only to find it closed. 

While Minty and his opponent 
waited in the blacked-out ring, each 
surrounded by his handlers in case 
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“ Dig away, dig away, your day is 
over! You'll all be abolished when 
the European Free Market comes 

along!” 
[Dublin Opinion. 


of something happening not accord- 
ing to Marquis of Queensberry 
Rules,: the promoter and helpers 
raced on to raid the nearest Catho- 
lic repository. 

“Give me all the candles you 
have,” yelled the excited promoter. 
He grabbed two large packets and 
raced back to the arena. 

Lighting them, he placed a candle 
on each ring post, and others at 
varous points about the building. 
The gong was struck, and the battle 
commenced once more. 

It- was the strangest fight I ever 
witnessed, as a referee or spectator, 
in any arena in the world—two 
grim-faced fighters slugging away 
for all they were worth in the flick- 
ering light of altar candles. 

—C. B. THomas in The People. 


Clothes a la Hottentot 


KINDLY LOBS AND EASY-GOING 
drives of garden party pat-bal! 
tennis in the ‘nineties admit of no 
comparison with the scintillating 
ferocities of the professionally- 
trained boys and girls of today 

At their entrance into the game, 
the attire of female players was 
credibly unsuitable. There is a 
photograph, taken in the 1880s, 
epresents a match played between 
two girls and two young soldier 

These girls wore large hats with 
tall trimmings like the sails of a 
racing yacht. They had tight-fitting 
bodices, buttoned from throat to 
waist, with long sleeves, long v: 
minous white serge skirts with 
doubt) an under petticoat, and 
these were surmounted by excres 
cences called “ Tournures 
less elegantly “ bustles ”’. 

A bustle may be described a 
small pillow or cushion that varied 
in size in accordance with the ambi 
tion of the wearer to be more or 
less in the fashion. Parisian fancy 
had capriciously decided to admure 
a generous posterior outline, and 
such a development was character- 
ised as a “ Hottentot beauty ”. 

To acquire this attraction a bustle 
was attached to the person at the 
back below the waist, and was thus 
intended to supply that which 
Nature had denied to European 
ladies, while bestowing it in rather 
superfluous abundance on the 
female Hottentot. 

A humane and 


inventive dress- 


maker was, however, inspired to 
substitute for the cushion a large 
wire sponge-basket. The idea was 
adopted, and expanded variants of 
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the sponge-basket were put on the 
market and found a ready sale. 
The revolutions of fashion are 
unpredictable. The sponge-basket 
has been deposed from its position. 
One garment after another has been 
sacrificed to the rigour of the game. 
Sometimes it seems regrettable 
that what can only be regarded as 
misfortunes in contour and colour 
have been denied the kindly con- 


[Dublin Opinion. 


cealing shelter of petticoats and 
stockings. 
—E, O02. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN 
Ross, Happy Days! 


The Chairman’s Summons 
OWE A GREAT DEAL TO GAELIC 
football and hurling. Over the 

last ten years they have given me a 

measure of fame. But I have one 































big regret. I haven’t got an All-Ire- 
land medal—I’ve won everything 
else. And that’s good-bye to a dream 
I've been carrying around with me 
ever since I was a “ nipper” play- 
ing in Donnycarney, Dublin. 

One night we were playing on the 
street. We were so engrossed we 
failed to notice the approach of the 
“ enemy ”. 

Then someone noticed this Civic 
Guard from Clontarf, sitting on his 
bicycle and apparently enjoying the 
game. He stayed with us to the end. 
Then he called us over and com- 
plimented us on our hurling. 

“That was a great game and I 
enjoyed it. You're all pretty good 
hurlers. It’s a pity you’re not mem- 
bers of a proper club.” 


Mrs. and Miss 


them. 


imaginary Mr. 
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One of the kids chipped in: “ But 
we will be; we're all going to join 
St. Vincent’s when we grow up.” 

“ That’s grand,” said the Guard. 
“ But what are you going to do in 
the meantime? Why don’t we form 
a club of our own? I'll be the chair 
man, and if you give me your 
names and addresses I'll write to 
you all telling you about our first 
meeting.” 

We waited patiently for our sum- 
monses to the first meeting. After a 
few days they arrived . . . but none 
of our parents were pleased about 
them. Oh, yes, they were summonses 
all right—to the Dublin District 
Court! 

—NoRMAN ALLEN in the Empire 

News. 


‘Tue Swedes are talking of a law to make every woman Mrs. 

after she reaches a certain age. This is urged as only fair, 
seeing that men do not start adult life as Master and then 
graduate into Mr. when they find someone who will marry 


If there is legislation for this, it will only be following what 
has long been an established practice, particularly with cooks 
of the old-fashioned autocratic sort, who found it gave them 
greater authority with their helpers. It will save them the tax 
on the imagination of inventing a cover history for an 


The supporters of this anti-Miss proposal can find power- 
ful support in the Oxford English Dictionary, where the first 
meaning given for Miss, coming, not unnaturally from 





Restoration England, is “a kept mistress,” and only the second 
meaning is “unmarried woman or girl,” whereas Mrs.— 
equally an abbreviation of Mistress—was often used of un- 
married ladies or girls in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. So there will be no great innovation. 


—D.W. in The Tablet. 


AN argument is where two people are trying to get the last 
word in first. 











What can Painting offer that 
Photography doesn’t have ? 


Tea with Professor Bodkin 


JENNIE HAWTHORNE 


N invitation to have tea with a 

Professor in the Atheneum in 

London is, for a housewife, 
something of an ordeal. 

That lack of erudition which sits 
so lightly upon those who rule the 
world from the cradle end, suddenly 
becomes as depressive as a head- 
ache. The books never read, 
museums never visited, paintings 
never viewed, galleries never seen 
... form themselves into the sort of 
grim kaleidoscope known only by 
guilty consciences and drowning 


men. 

Then there is the inevitable 
question: what to wear? The ex- 
perts on manners shed no light on 
this particular problem. Obviously 
there must be some attire just right 
for tea at the Athenzum. 

I spent hours on this poser before 
deciding that as the wardrobe con- 
tamed two amswers, the only 
solution lay in the right type of hat. 
I went out wearing what the family 
disrespectfully call a barmaid’s 

ret. 

For added confidence I sported a 
pair of outsize ear-rings. They were 
flamboyant. They came from a 
mail-order store, but they were good 
of their kind. 

When I met Professor Thomas 


Bodkin, K.S.G., M.R.LA., his sin- 
cerity and kindliness made me for- 
get the courage and the ear-rings. 
He possesses an old-world courtesy 
which belongs to an age of more 
gracious living than our own. 

The blue of his eyes is clear and 
unflecked, as if made up of the 
colour of sea and sky when all the 
opalescence has been distilled away 
and only the fine blue pigment re- 
mains. He is unlikely to be over- 
looked in a crowd; his hair is white, 
his complexion medium-ruddy and 
his love of art obviously influences 
all his life. It shows in the elegance 
of his dress, the opal and diamond 
ring on the little finger, the tiepin, 
the Vandyke beard; it is revealed in 
the easy grace of his handwriting 
with its flowing but highly discip- 
lined lines, its graceful but never 
exaggerated slopes, in the forceful 
but unostentatious signature. 

Yet there is nothing of the poseur 
about him. He can be forthright, 
almost aggressive, when the cause 
and the occasion are right. Good 
conversation, good company he en- 
joys. He is not a recluse—very 
much the contrary, but he confesses 
to a need for the contemplation 
which painting so well affords. _ 

Perhaps it is the beautiful Irish 
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brogue that has made him most 
well known: first in 1908, when he 
won the gold medal for oratory at 
University College, Dublin, and 
again, nearly fifty years later, when 
B.B.C. radio and television made 
him a welcome visitor into so many 
millions of homes. 

He was born in Dublin in 1887, 
the elder son of Mathias Bodkin, 
County Court Judge of Clare and 
M.P. for North Roscommon, and 
at first intended to follow his 
father’s profession. At the Jesuit 
Ciongowes Wood College and later 
at University College and the King’s 
Inns, Dublin, he gained prize 
medals for legal essays, debates and 
oratory, and carried off the Lord 
Chancellor’s prize. 

Professor Bodkin’s most brilliant 
discourses are invariably preceded 
by the same tension that an actor 
feels before a first-night curtain. 

He is a modest, almost reticent, 
man, with an innate dislike of pub- 
licity, but his personal history shows 
that shyness and nervousness need 
not be obstacles to a successful pub- 
lic life. Indeed they cam act as a 
spur, as something that must be 
overcome in order to achieve a more 
balanced, harmonious personality. 

He graduated in 1908, was called 
to the Bar, King’s Inns, three years 
later, and practised for five years. 
In 1916 he was appointed Secretary 
to the Commission of Charitable 
Donations and Bequests in Ireland, 
and from this time on he turned his 
attention more and more to the 
world of art. 

He became a member of the 
Commission advising the Irish Mini- 
ster of Finance on Coinage, and in 


1927 of the committees dealing with 
National Museum organisation 
with Art Education. 

He has lectured at many univer 
sities and before many learned 
societies. In 1949, he was appointed 
by the Irish Government to report 
on the various institutes and ac- 
tivities concerned with the arts in 
Ireland. 

Professor Bodkin has somehow 
found leisure to write numerous 
articles on art subjects, as well as 
books on painting, iaw, biography 
and French poetry. Even more im- 
portant, he has found time to marry, 
and, with his charming wife. to 
bring up five daughters as full of life 
as their parents. 

Over a cup of tea I asked him 
what careers were available today 
for people who showed artistic ta!ent 
without obvious brilliance. 

“ There is no room anywhere for 
the dilettante,” he replied. “ A boy 
or girl who wants to get to the top 
of any profession must work hard 
and be prepared for disappoint 
ments on the way.” 

“Do you think art is a form of 
escapism or propaganda, Professor?” 

“Neither. To quote Bernard 
Berensons, ‘ Art is a way of enhanc- 
ing life.’ The emotion aroused by 
contemplating a beautiful picture, a 
work of art, is not escapism; it is an 
experience which should make life 
richer and happier.” 

“What advice would you give to 
young people who wanted to acquire 
or cultivate good taste . . . the young 
men and women, for example, who 
have had a limited education and 
later become conscious of their 
shortcomings?” 


—" 
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The Professor said the oppor- 
tunities were boundless. There was 
no city of any importance in these 
islands that did not boast a museum 
or.art gallery full of exquisite trea- 
sures. Entrance was invariably free, 
and even for people living some 
distance away the price of transport 
compared favourably with the cost 
of a theatre seat or a packet of 


cigarettes. 
Then there were books on art. 
Those containing reproductions 


from the great masters and the 
modernists often cost as much as 
two guineas to buy. Yet they could 
be studied at public libraries by the 
most impoverished student. 
Professor Bodkin went on to 
mention how radio had influenced 
the world of music. “So many 
young people who, thirty years ago, 
would never have heard or played 
a note, are now able to appreciate 
classical music as well as jazz.” He 
hoped that in time TV would do as 
much for the appreciation of art. 
He expanded on the theme Photo- 
graphy versus Painting when 1 
asked him, “Is Painting a higher 
form of art? What can it offer that 


The Middle Note 


Photography does not have? Are 
not the best photographs akin in 


technical virtuosity to the best 
paintings?” 
“Never,” he answered with 


vigour. “ Anybody who sits down 
to draw or paint an object, a scene, 
a person, must thereby gain and give 
something the camera could never 
compass. They learn, first of all, 
concentration, intense concentra- 
tion, and the value of a quiet mind. 
They must, too, increase their 
powers of observation, their capa- 
city for noticing detail, the play of 
light and shade.” No, photography 
could not be equated with painting. 

We sat and talked in an atmo- 
sphere that seemed muted, hushed. 
With its subdued, indeterminated 
colour scheme, its paintings, the 
books lining the walls (histoires, 
memorres, chromques, _biblio- 
théques, ceuvres and lettres), with its 
graceful ceiling, yes, and with its 
tea urn and ornate (but ticking) gilt 
clock, the Athenzum provided just 
the right background for a learned, 
gentle Professor and a woman wear- 
ing ear-rings bought from a mail- 
order store. 


fPR4Nnz Liszt composed a piece for the piano in which while 
the two hands were at the two extremities a note had to be 
played at the centre. He struck the key with his nose. 


Small Fry! 


—Irish Catholic. 


A Bexrast street urchin bobbed into a fish-and-chip shop 
one night and asked: “Have you any chips left?” 
“ Yes,” replied the proprietor. sd 
“Well,” said the imp, making ready for a swilt getaway, 


“it serves you right for frying so many 


” 








They are worth a fortune, and they bring good luck 





Happen to 


the O’Donnell 
Pearls ? 











K. HOWELLS 


7 ouNG Ernest Chapman was sit- 
Y ting on the top deck of a No. 11 
bus going down Whitehall, 
London, when it happened. His 
pretty girl friend, Mary O’Donnell, 
nudged him and said in her soft 
Irish voice: “ What do you think 
of these pearls, Ernie?” 

That was the first time he saw 
the O’Donnell heirlooms: four 
iridescent shells each containing a 
huge pearl with silver-grey and 
cream-rose hues. 

For Ernest Chapman it was the 
start of a search into the past that 
was to last a lifetime. He could only 
trace the history of the pearls back 
to the end of the 16th century— 
when Queen Elizabeth was on the 
English throne and the O’Donnell 
family ruled the greater part of 
Donegal. 

Hugh O’Donnell had been taken 
prisoner by treachery as a boy and 
flung into Dublin Jail. 


One night a silken cord was 
smuggled into his cell and he 
escaped. He swore a mighty oath 
of vengeance against England and 
her Queen and ordered castles to 
be built throughout his territory. 
His men raided neighbouring Eng- 
lish strongholds and slaughtered all 
who could not speak the native 
tongue. 

Since England and Spain were 
deadly enemies, Hugh O’Donnell 
wooed the Spanish Royal Family 
and costly gifts were frequently 
exchanged. 

When the Armada foundered, 
O’Donnell’s men helped the ship- 
wrecked Spanish sailors who man- 
aged to reach the safety of the Irish 
shores and King Philip gave 
O’Donnell the pearls as a gracious 
gesture of royal thanks. 

Then Queen Elizabeth sent 4 
picked army to put down insurrec- 
tion. 
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O’Donnell’s soldiers were de- 
feated and their leader fled to Spain, 
O’Dennell died in exile but his 
heir, though deprived of his huge 
estates, maintained his court in the 
barren island of Arranmore, off the 
Donegal coast. 

In the ancient house still stand- 
ing today, where the O’Donnells 
clung to their princely rank, the 
pearls were handed down until they 
reached Tony O’Donnell, last of the 
line to be called prince. And so in 
time they came to his great-grand- 
daughter, Mary. 

Her father handed them to her, 
saying: “ Take care of them, Mary. 
They will help you on in life and 
give you joy and happiness. Legend 
says that anyone who possesses 
them will have good luck ever after- 
wards.” 

Mr. Chapman smiled as he spoke 
about that luck legend. “ It’s true, 
of course,” he said. “ Ever since the 
pearls have been in my possession I 
have had remarkable instances of it. 
The pearls have brought me good 
fortune time and time again.” 

Then he talked of his first meet- 
ing with Mary O’Donnell. It took 
place on Clapham Common in 1918, 
just after the war. “ She was hav- 
ing an argument,” he explained, 
“about the Irish question. Tempers 
were running high and I went to 
her rescue.” 

After that the couple saw a lot of 
each other and then Mary showed 
him the pearls. “ I was astonished,” 
he declared, “ and got Mary off the 
bus as soon as possible and into the 
nearest tea-shop, where I could have 
a good look at them.” 

Miss O'Donnell had kept their 


existence a secret for many years. 
_“ They were in perfect condi- 
tion,” said Mr. Chapman, “ and we 
took them along to the Empire Ex- 
hibition in 1924, where experts said 
they were very valuable.” 

_ So Mr. Chapman began making 
iNquiries and wrote to museums and 
experts all over the world. Mean- 
while he and Mary were «married 
and settled down in Clapham Com- 
mon. She died there a few years ago. 

Mr. Chapman continued his in- 
vestigations. A Dr. A. Morley 
Davies, an eminent geologist, caused 
a stir when he said the pearls 
were of the same formation as a 
Miocene fossil—which is something 
like 35,000,000 years old. Other ex- 
perts confirmed his view. 

Dr. L. R. Cox, senior principal 
scientific officer in the geological 
department of the British Museum, 
says he is satisfied that they are 
genuine blister pearls. But when or 
where they originated he cannot tell 

Last June, Mr. Chapman was 
going to take them to Arranmore so 
that his twenty-seven-year-old niece. 
Margaret O’Donnell, could wear 
them at her wedding to another 
islander, Hugh Early. But he de- 
cided it was too great a risk to take 

What happens to the heirloom 
when Mr. Chapman dies, for he has 
no children? “ That question,” he 
says a little mysteriously, “ has been 
taken care of.” 

So Mr. Chapman, sixty-four-year- 
old West End masseur, lives to- 
day in a semi-detached house at 
Clapham. He is the owner of a 
potential fortune yet he has to live 
modestly on slender savings because 
no one is able to assess his wealth 
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Estimates have put the value of don bank while Mr. Chapman goes 
the pearls as high as £1,000,000; on writing letters to experts in the 
obviously only a Government or hope that one day he will solve the 
rich man could afford to buy them. mystery of where and when the 

So they lie in the vaults of a Lon- O’Donnell Pearls had their origin 





Light Under a Bank Balance 

E.{GuTEEN works by a most interesting artist who belongs to 
the now classical period of the post-impressionists are on 

view at the Roland, Browse and Delbanco gallery in Cork 

Street, Mayfair, London. They are by Roderick O’Conor 

(1860-1940), born in Ireland, a member of a land-owning 

family who, by his own account, did well out of the Land 

Purchase Act. ' 

O’Conor went to France when twenty-three. It became his 
adopted country and apart from a few short journeys he never 
left it. He lived at Pont Aven in the early 1890s in the circle 
of artists whose centre was Gaugin. O’Conor possessed many 
drawings by the master bearing affectionate and humorous , 
inscriptions. But in spite of being well known in the art 
world of Paris, the Irish painter never arranged exhibitions 
of his own work. He had inherited enough money to give him 
financial independence, and the first exhibition of his works 
last year came as a complete surprise. 

He was a vigorous painter, sensitive and intelligent, and the 
Modern Museum of Art in New York and the museum at 
Basle were quick to purchase a picture each. O’Conor was | : 
one of the first to see something in Rousseau, and his own 
pictures were influenced by Cézanne at a time when the 
influence of Cézanne was not widespread. : 
—Cork Examiner. 


Rich Man’s Ticket 
{ 





HE was very rich, and he spent most of his time trying to 
impress the people he met with what a fine sort of chap 
he was. One day he rushed up to the booking-office at a 
railway-station and threw a five-pound note on the counter. 
“ Give me a ticket,” he demanded. 
“Where to?” asked the booking-clerk. 
“Anywhere,” replied the rich man; “anywhere. I've got 
business all over the place.” 
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They ask for the 
strangest things! 


Tourist in 
a Haunted 
Tent 


W. J. ROSS 


‘OME time ago a Dublin tourist 
Sue received a letter from a 
New York architect. 

He explained that he had often 
heard his grandfather, who hailed 
from Co. Down, tell hair-raising 
stories of Irish ghosts. “ I remember 
when I heard the tales,” he wrote, 
“thinking that every Irish home 
must have its own special ghost.” 

He added that he hoped to visit 
the Old Country within a month 
and would be most grateful if the 
agency could arrange for him to 
spend one night in a haunted house, 
preferably in a country district. 

An unusual request, but the 
agency was equal to it. Unfortun- 
ately, arrangements could not be 
made at such short notice for the 
visitor to spend a night in a haunted 
house, but the next-best thing was 
offered. 

So it was that he spent a night in 
a tent pitched inside the ruins of a 


Condensed from 





County Leitrim mansion, which, 
local folk claim, is haunted by a 
spectre that appears on the stroke 
of midnight and amuses itself by 
clanking a chain. The sound, they 
say, can be heard for miles around. 

The visitor was disappointed. At 
midnight the only sound he heard 
was the bark of a dog and the wind 
whistling in the surrounding elms. 
“Maybe the ghost, like Greta 
Garbo, prefers to be alone,” he said 
next morning. 

Many strange requests reach 
Irish tourist organisations during 
the summer months. Most American 
and Canadian visitors seem deter- 
mined to take back with them an 
unusual souvenir—something that 
will unfailingly remind them of the 
ancestral homeland and, in some 
cases, of their carly days there. 

A favourite souvenir is a pair of 
fan bellows such as is used in some 
rural cottages to revive the turf fire 
when the flame has burned low. 

A visitor from Connecticut was 
not content with a pair of hand bel- 
lows—he wanted the more elaborate 
type of fire reviver, a device which 
is fitted to the floor near the fire; 
at the turn of a wheel it blows air 
through an underground pipe which 
emerges right in the centre of the 
hearth. 

After a long search he got the 
souvenir, in a cottage in the heart 
of County Westmeath. And it cost 
him nothing; the owner refused to 
take a penny for it. 

Said she: “I’ve four daughters 
in New York, and wouldn’t they be 
speaking poorly of me if I was to 
take money from am American 
visitor for that oul’ yoke.” 


the Tuam Herald 
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A County Antrim schoolboy used 
to stand in the doorway of a black- 
smith’s forge on his way home from 
school and watch the sparks fly as 
the smith fashioned a horseshoe on 
the anvil. The sound of the hammer 
striking the anvil was one he never 
forgot, even after he had emigrated 
with his parents to America. 

He returned to his birthplace 
after an absence of forty-three 
years, with one main object in 
view’ he was determined to get 
that old anvil if it were at all 
possible. And hang the cost. 

But the forge had been demol- 
ished ten years earlier. In its place 
was a shop run by the blacksmith’s 
grandson. “ Let me think,” he said 
to the visitor. “ That old anvil? I 
believe it was bought by a scrap 
merchant in Ballymena.” 

The Ballymena scrap merchant 
had sold the anvil to a County 
Tyrone blacksmith. The latter had 
retired a year earlier. The anvil, he 
believed, had been bought by a 
farmer in the Sixmilecross district. 
The visitor called at the farm and 
there found what he sought. 

The anvil, he found, had been 


The Reason Why 


put to a novel use. It was attached 
to one end of a stout wire rope 
which was slung over the tin roof 
of a cowshed; to the other end was 
attached a huge boulder. And so 
the roof was kept secure against the 
strongest winds. 

Another unusual request came 
from a truck driver in Chicago. The 
son of Irish parents who had emi- 
grated in 1910, he intended visit- 
ing his birthplace in County Long- 
ford at an early date and wondered 
if the tourist agency could help him 
trace an old dresser which had stood 
in the kitchen of his parents’ cottage. 
It had been left behind in the cot- 
tage when they had sold out before 
emigrating. 

The truck driver was delighted 
when, on arriving in Ireland six 
weeks later, he learned that the 
dresser still stood in the cottage 
kitchen where it had been left. 

He got it for a trifling sum, and 
today it stands in the old-fashioned 
kitchen of a modern house in the 
suburbs of Chicago. It is complete 
with the same old mugs, cups and 
willow-pattern plates that adorned 
it in the early years of the century. 


H{UsBanp and wife were having a polite difference of opinion. 

“It’s obvious that I must be right and you wrong,” con- 
tended the wife. “Since God created woman after man, it 
must follow that we’re an improvement over the original 


model.” 


“Not at all,” snapped the husband. “ God had a very good 
reason for making woman after he had made man. He didn’t 


want uny advice.” 


MPULE age is when you are old enough to know better, but 
young enough to keep on doing it, 
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A Cork actor’s Broadway triumph 


My Fair Lady was 


His Dame Fortune 


HARRY MILLICAN 


DWARD MULHARE, thirty-five- 

years-old Cork actor who won 

Broadway acclaim as the suc- 
cessor to Rex Harrison in My Fair 
Lady, has what seems to be one of 
the world’s cushiest jobs. 

Once a day, six days a week, at 
an appointed hour, he dials the 
backstage telephone of the Mark 
Hellinger Theatre and makes cer- 
tain that Harrison is in good health 
and ready to go on. 

For this arduous chore he re- 
ceives a “retaining fee” which 
amounts to about one-fourth of what 
he received during the month he 
was Professor Higgins, but still a 
goodly bundle as money goes these 
days. 

“To make things even better,” 
Mulhare told me, as he munched a 
I p.m. breakfast of shredded wheat 
in his borrowed bachelor-apartment, 
“I am free to make all the television 
appearances or radio broadcasts 
thai are offered to me. In this way 
I earn more money than I did while 
Rex was away.” 

Mulhare gave the last of his cur- 
rent series of My Fair Lady per- 
formances early last March, coin- 
ciding with Harrison’s return. And 
Eddie Mulhare promptly appeared 











on the Ed. Sullivan television show 
for a sizable fee. 

“ Besides that appearance, I’m on 
the Kraft television show and I do 
some radio work, so I’m certainly 
not in money trouble in spite of the 
frightful cost of everything inere,” 
he said, running a hand through the 
tousled blond hair he hadn’t had 
time to comb. 

“I’m sort of camping out here,” 
he added, waving a long arm at the 
cluttered living-room of the apart- 
ment, “ but I’ve managed to find a 
flat of my own at a not too ungodly 
price "—it will cost him over £50 
monthly. 
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Eddie, who is slender, blue-eyed 
and employs the gestures usually 
associated with Rex Harrison, plus 
a striking physical resemblance to 
the late Leslie Howard, said he 
would be the last man to complain 
about his “ telephone-call-a-day ” 
job, but he would like to be back on 
the Hellinger stage. 

“ After you’ve played the same 
part for a year,” he said, “I sup- 
pose you really look forward to some 
leisure, but I had only a month of 
it and the réle hadn’t lost any of its 
excitement. If I didn’t get a real lift 
out of facing the audience, I 
wouldn’t be in this business, you 
know. Anyway, I'll be back on stage 
around July or August; and then 
after the first of the year Rex is 
leaving the cast, so it'll be all mine 
for at least two years.” 

Mulhare added that the most 
embarrassing incident of his month 
as Professor Higgins occurred off- 
stage. 

“I was invited to the Blue Angel 
night-club for a party the Negro 
Actors’ Guild was giving for singer 
Sammy Davis, Jr.”, he explained. 
“ When I was introduced, I got up 
and bowed, and they all started 
shouting for me to sing. I was 
petrified, because I can’t really sing 
—I just talk the words of songs the 
same way Rex Harrison does. 

“They wouldn’t take no for an 
answer, so I finally did the last 
song in the show, I’ve Grown 
Accustomed to Your Face, with a 
strange piano player providing the 
accompaniment. I guess it came of 
all right because I got an ovation 
and | never signed so many auto- 
graphs in my life.” 
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[DR4Ma is to Ireland what opera 
is to Italy—we take to acting 
naturally. 

The amateurs—people like the 
Ballina Players-—are the salvation 
of drama through the country 
but the trouble here is that it 
is so difficult to get audienc: 
for tragedy, and professional! 
managements become more and 
more inclined to play safe with 
the box-office, and look only for 
comedy. 

For that reason, I doubt if it 
is possible for any Irish writer 
to make a living out of serious 
plays. 

—MIcHAEL J. MOLLOY in an 

Irish Times interview. 
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Mulhare has met many theatrical 
celebrities, but he believes his most 
thrilling encounters have been with 
Lena Horne, the great negro singer, 
and Judy Holliday, the star of the 
Broadway hit, Bells are Ringing. 

“ Lena and her husband asked me 
up to their place for cocktails, and 
then they attended a performance 
of My Fair Lady just to see me in 
the part. That made me pretty 
proud. Then Judy Holliday showed 
up for my Washington birthday 
matinée, when her own show was 
closed, and came back to the dress- 
ing-room afterwards and gave me 
two tickets for her show. That 
added two inches to my chest.” 

He has had several film offers and 
hopes that eventually the producers 
of My Fair Lady will let him per- 
form in at least one film before he 


























MY FAIR LADY WAS 


replaces Harrison permanently. He 
also hopes that when the show 
eventually is made into a movie 
that he will get to play Professor 
Higgins. 

In the meantime, Eddie is con- 
sidering taking singing and dancing 
lessons to make him more valuable 
in musical comedies, although 
“ they don’t want me to really sing 
in My Far Lady. 


Word Value! 
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“ But,” he confided, “the thing 
I enjoy most here is having a cup 
of tea with Lillian McCormack, 
John’s widow. She has been won- 
derful to me. Whenever I feel 
harassed I have a quiet tea with her 
while we sit and listen to her won- 
derful collection of her husband’s 
records, some of them never issued 
commercially. It’s worth being in 
New York for that alone.” 


| RECALL complaining in Dublin, during the war, at having to 
pay threepence for a platform ticket when I essayed to meet 


the wood-fired stopping train from Cork: 


“The dearest 


platform-ticket in the world!” I cried. 
“Ah,” said the ticket collector, “ but look at the wait you 


get for the money.” 


Crime and Punishment 


—Cyrit Ray in The Tatler. 


— man was uttering shrieks of pain. “ Madam!” he roared, 
“do you realise that your dog has bitten my leg badly?” 
Madam picked up her pet. “ You naughty Fido,” she said 
chidingly. “I'll punish you for that! I shall take this pretty 
piece of ribbon off your collar for a whole week!” 


Overheard in Belfast 


“ MY father’s a doctor. I can be sick for nothing.” 
“Well, mine’s a minister. I can be good for nothing.” 


Proposinc Younc Man: “ Darling, do you think you could 


live on my income?” 


Sweet YounGc Tuinc: “Of course, but what would you 


live on?” 


F-verysopy all over the world takes a wife’s estimate into 
account in forming an opinion of a man. 


— BALZAC. 


AN idealist is a person who helps other people to be 


prosperous. 


—HEnRY For. 








I’m still wondering what 
happened to Peter 


The Things Authors Do! 


WAS brought up in the tenet 
| Poe it is immoral to skip and read 
the last chapter of a book before 
you have read every preceding one. 
Yet Samuel Johnson stoutly up- 
held the practice of skipping. The 
moment you got bored, he declared, 
the moment your attention flagged, 
you should stop reading and flip the 
pages until your interest was caught 
again. 

Somerset Maugham agrees with 
him, and I confess myself to being 
a shameless skipper. Yet you are 
denying yourself something (you 
need to be rather young) if, en- 
thralied in a love-story in which the 
burning question is whether she 
will marry the Baronet’s Heir or the 
Youngest Son of the Mill-owner, 
you sacrifice chapters of emotional 
uncertainty, turn'to the last chap- 
ter, and’ find to your bewilderment 
that your heroine is marrying some- 
one quite different, an attractive 
character who did not appear until 
chapter seven, and you had stopped 
at chapter six. 

But being no longer “ rather 
young ”, I have lately been turning 
without hesitation to last chapters, 
and, having read them, I started to 
think how very different modern 
novelists are from their fellows of a 


Condensed from I Sometimes Think 


LENNOX ROBINSON 


few generations ago, and how they 
ring down their final curtains. 

I think I am fairly safe in saying 
that, up to the beginning of the 
present century, the last chapter of 
a novel always consisted of a neat 
tying-up of all the threads which 
had gone to weave the book’s com 
plicated plot. And plots were com- 
plicated in those days. 

In addition to the main plot, 
there were at least two subsidiary 
ones. In the end, not only must the 
hero and heroine be happily married 
(except in the case of a few excep 
tional “unpleasant” novels), but 
they must be given at least one 
child and a suggestion of many 
“little pattering feet” to follow 
And to all the other major charac 
ters in the book due rewards and 
punishments must be allotted 

“ Major characters ”, did I say? 
Does Dickens leave out the least 
minor? Those great Victorian 
novelists knew everything about the 
characters they had created: they 
knew their past, they showed you 
their present, and they were quite 
certain of their future. 

Shamelessly, in the last two 
pages of A Tale of Two Cities, does 
the author put Sidney Carton into 
a trance, looking “sublime and 


The Talbot Press, Ltd., Dublin. 9/6 











ERHAPS the most impressive of all beginnings in works of litera- 
ture is that to the Holy Bible: “In the beginning God created 


heaven and earth. 


just like that. And in the next thirty-one short verses heaven and 
earth are filled with all the necessary things. | particularly like that 
after He had made the two great lights, “a greater light to rule 
the day and a lesser light to rule the night.” And then is added, 
almost as an afterthought, “and the stars.” It is the most perfect 


example of understatement | can think of; it reminds 


Katharine Tynan’s lovely poem : 


me of 


“ God made Him birds in a pleasant humour; 

Tired of planets and suns was He . 

He had a thought and it set Him smiling 
Of the shape of a bird and its glancing head, 

tts dainty air and its grace beguiling: 
“1 will make feathers ', the Lord God said, 

. . . * Darlings’, he said, ‘ make songs for My praises!’ 
He tossed them loose to the sun and wind, 

Airily sweet as pansies and daisies : 
He taught them to build a nest to their mind.” 


—Lennox Robinson. 
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prophetic”. Indeed, he was pro- 
phetic, and somehow or other his 
thoughts were taken down by 
Charles Dickens, and “ I see ——” 

. . what did he not see? 

The future of Barsad and Cly and 
The Vengeance, the outcome of the 
French Revolution, and “ Her with 
a child upon her bosom which 
bears my name”, and her father 
and her husband and etc. and etc. 
and etc. Every thread is tightly 
knotted or slickly cut. 

How neatly and how much more 
subtly Jane Austen ties up her 
threads. Read the last couple of 
paragraphs of Pride and Prejudice. 
She does not need to put any of her 
characters into a prophetic trance. 
It is the author herself speaking, 
calmly and dispassionately placing 
all the people she has created in 
their suitable niches—one might 
say into their inevitable niches, for 
one cannot contradict Jane Austen. 

Dickens had little calm except of 


a milk-and-watery kind, but an 
abundance of passion. And George 
Eliot? Very little of her characters’ 
future is left to our imagination. 

But the moderns? Is it through 
their own laziness, a desire to make 
go,o0o words serve the purpose of 
150,000 that they leave their ends 
so loose? Or do they want to make 
us use our Own imaginations and 
make us invent futures for their 
characters? 

Kate O’Brien makes us do that in 
The Flower of May, when, at the 
end of the ook, life for Fanny, 
though she has had a tremendous 
experience, is only just beginning. 
It would be unforgivable if Miss 
O’Brien had made a_Dickens- 
Austen-Eliot précis of Fanny’s next 
fifty years. 

The ending of this fine novel is 
not understatement, but so many 
modern endings are. I seem to recall 
a detective-thriller fiction. Ann and 
George were the chief characters. 
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They worked together but they dis- 
liked each other, or pretended they 
did. The story rushes from crisis 
to crisis, the criminal is captured. 

We have visited night-clubs, 
Ascot, and Biarritz, and we end up 
as anti-climax—for in these modern 
novels it is a first-rate thing to make 
the climax an anti—in George’s 
kitchenette. He has had his forehead 
slashed. 

Ann, always a clever girl, has 
bound it up with a clean dishcloth. 
In contrast to the caviare and 
champagne we have been eating 
and drinking, there is nothing in 
the fridge but bread and margarine, 
tea, condensed milk, and sugar. 
George puts on the kettle and 
starts the toast, and he and Ann 
talk over the last twenty-four hours’ 
exciting doings. 


But the kitchenette fills with 
smoke and there is a smell of 
burning. 


Touché 


“ Fee-whiz”, says George, start- 
ing up, the bandage slipping from 
his forehead, “ the bally toast!” 

“You'd make a nice husband ”, 
stormed Ann, 

George grinned. 

“ You'll see”, he said. 


The End. 


You understand, we don’t know 
anything about their future, where 
they’re going to live. Are t! 
going to be little pattering feet? 

“TI will come”, said Peter, but 
he sat on for a moment, What | 
this terror? What is this ecsta 
he thought to himself. What : 
that fills me with extraordinary 
excitement ? 

It is Clarissa, he said. 

For there she was. 

(And that is the end of Virginia 
Woolf’s Mrs. Dalloway.). 


Tt small- -town doctor had been having the usual difficulty 


in securing payment 


for his services. 


To impress the 


obligation on the minds of his patients, he posted a sign in 


his waiting-room : 
“Ten shillings first visit. 


“ Seven-and-sixpence second visit. 
“Five shillings all further visits.” 
A total stranger walked into his office one afternoon, obvi- 


ously trying to save some money. “ Well, doctor,” he greeted, 
i “here I am again for the third visit.” 
“Glad to see you again,” the doctor retorted. “You are 
looking just fine. Continue the same treatment. That will be 
five shillings!” 


—M. R. Beasey in American Mercury. 


FROM a worldly point of view, there is no mistake so great 
as that of being always right. 


— SAMUEL Buri. 











Misleading symptoms lead many 
to think they have sinusitis when 


Those Holes 
in Your Head 


‘INUSITIS is blamed for more 
S than its just share of human 

misery. 

For example, a neighbour told 
his barber one day about sharp 
pains that he got high up in his 
cheekbone, especially when his head 
got stuffed up. The barber con- 
vinced him that he had a sinus con- 
dition and gave him a “ sure-fire 
remedy ”. It consisted of atomising 
a certain proprietary preparation 
into his nostrils three times a day. 

Before the first week of this ex- 
periment was over, our neighbour 
saw his doctor, who discovered that 
he was rapidly giving himself a bad 
case of sinusitis via the atomising 
treatment. His original pains came 
from an infected wisdom tooth. 

Not long ago, I complained to 
the physician of a condition com- 
monly known as post-nasal drip. 

“Could this be a condition lead- 
ing to sinusitis?” I asked. 

“ Now let me set you straight on 
chronic sinusitis?” he said. “ In the 
first place, everyone has a post-nasal 
drip to some degree. It’s just as 
normal, in fact, for the mucous 
membrane lining in your nose to 
secrete mucus as it is for your skin 
to produce perspiration or the 


they actually have some other 


minor trouble 


DR. O. A. BATTISTA 


glands in your eyelids to discharge 
tears. 

“About a quart of water daily 
flows from the nose into the 
stomach. Mucus that flows in the 
direction of the throat serves many 
purposes, including that of moisten- 
ing the air taken into the lungs. 
There is no justification for hack- 
ing and coughing in an effort to 
dispose of material that nature ex- 
pects you to swallow. 

“ Another point about sinuses is 
that a person who complains fre- 
quently of difficult nasal breath- 
ing need not have sinusitis at all. 
This symptom, in the absence of a 
head cold, is frequently the result 
of an injury to the nose, the most 
common being a fracture of the 
nasal septum, the partition that 
divides the nose into two cavities. 
The original accident may have 
occurred during childhood, and 
only as the bones of the face de- 
veloped did the obstruction become 
pronounced enough to affect the 
breathing. 

“ Then, too, the most misleading 
symptom of all is the plugging of 
the nose due to allergies. It is not 
at all uncommon for an allergy to 
swell. water-clogged nasal mem- 


Condensed from The Family Digest 
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branes until breathing through the 
nose is stopped completely, and 
the sense of smell is affected. Aller- 
gies have been known to produce 
headaches, and contribute to sleep- 
less nights, fatigue and nervous 
exhaustion, without a condition of 
chronic sinusitis being present.” 

The most important thing in the 
treatment of sinusitis is an accurate 
diagnosis of the symptoms. 

‘the sinus cavities, even though 
they are the harbourers of infectious 
germs, are necessary for many vital 
reasons. For one thing, the human 
anatomy would be top-heavy with- 
out them. Our necks would have to 
be about double their normal size to 
support a skull without air cavities. 

Then, too, the sinus air-pockets 
make possible our resonating 
human voices. They serve as safety 
traps for foreign particles that get 
past the nostrils and warm up in- 
haled air before it gets to the lungs. 

The most frequent cause of 
sinusitis is the common cold, which 
sets up conditions tending to 
obstruct easy drainage of the 
sinuses. Once implanted, germs may 
continue to grow, depending on 
their virulence and the host’s resist- 
ance. 

The latter is important. It may be 
the deciding factor in many cases. 
This is the reason the doctor studies 
the patient’s general physical con- 
dition. Because a healthy body is 
the best protection against disease, 
people with sinusitis should try to 


keep in good physical condition. 
Less common causes of sinus in- 
fection are working in smoky, 
dusty atmospheres, experiencing 
frequent extremes of temperatures, 
and swimming. Immersion of the 
head fills the sinuses with water. In 
most people it runs out freely and 
no harm is done, but in some the 


involuntary “ irrigation” results in 
infection. 
Neither medical treatment nor 


surgical operations can be regarded 
as invariable successes for the treat 
ment of sinusitis. Local treatment 
brings only temporary relief. Wash- 
ing out an antrum, which necessi- 
tates puncturing a bone, may do 
some good, but this treatment 
usually has to be repeated. 

The sulfa drugs and penicillin, a 
well as some of the more powerful 
newer drugs, are making the battle 
with sinusitis less of a problem 

“If I could find a job in a dry 
climate,” you'll hear = sinusiti 
victims say, “I could clear up this 
head of mine for good.” 

Physical well-being and specific 
germ-fighting drugs are what kill 
infections, not climate. Climate can 
play a part only in so far as it may 
or may not help you to better health. 

In the majority of cases, the cure 
for sinusitis lies in the hands of a 
competent physician who is quali- 
fied to apply safe methods of nasal 
irrigation and call upon the best 
drugs to clean the bugs out of the 
holes in your head. 


WHEN success turns a person’s head he’s facing failure 


WHEN a man, after being driven to his knees, throws in the 
sponge he may be just washing the floor for his wife. 
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His problem: how to entice 
sea trout up the River Corrib 





He Breeds 
Fish Out 
of Water 


PeTER O’FARRELL’S HOUSE AT OUGH- 

terard is a home-from-home for 
fish out of water. Peter, a fishery 
superintendent for the Inland Fishery 
Trust, is a spare-time foster-parent 
to 1,600 trout eggs, which he keeps 
in a wooden box in a bedroom. 

The eggs lie on a piece of flannel 
tacked on top of the box, and they 
are given a slight sprinking of water 
every morning and evening. 

If this fish-out-of-water system 
proves successful, it could mean a 
big boost for all trout fisheries. One 
of its great advantages is that any 
number of eggs could be hatched in 
this manner in a small space, and 
there is none of the silting trouble, 
or losses, which are two of the 
biggest drawbacks of hatching in 
running water. 

3ut Mr. O'Farrell, who is thirty- 
two and was born in Egypt, has con- 
ducted several other fishy experi- 
ments. He raised about 12,000 trout 
fry to the fingerling stage in four 
ponds near his home. At first he 
fed his charges—on minced liver, and 
later on chicken-meal—six times a 
And just now he is wondering how 
to entice sea trout up the Corrib—at 


the moment they only come as far 
as the weir in Galway. “I think if 
they could be hatched up the lake 
they would return to spawn just like 
salmon,” he said. 


—Pictorial. 


Antrim 


TOOTH OF NAPOLEON’S WAS RE- 

cently put up for sale at a Lon- 
don auction. It had been originaily 
extracted by Dr. Barry O’Meara, 
Napoleon’s surgeon, in St. Helena. 

The Irish medico was often at 
loggerheads with Sir Hudson Lowe, 
governor of the island, regarding the 
treatment of the exiled emperor, and 
eventually Lowe, whom Wellington 
described as “a bad choice, a stupid 
and tactless man”, secured his re- 
moval. 

On his return home, Dr. O’Meara 
wrote an account of his experiences, 
entitled A Voice from St. Helena, 
which was the subject of an unsuc- 
cessful action for libel by Governor 


Lowe. 
Afterwards O’Meara lived at Wil- 
derness Lodge, Antrim, where he 


continued to act as an army surgeon. 
He was pleased with his location by 
the shores of Lough Neagh, and on 
his departure remarked to his land- 
lady: “Madam, you may thank 
Danie! O’Connell for losing a tenant” 
—a reference to the fact that the 
Catholic Emancipation Act rendered 
the further maintenance of a garri- 
son unnecessary. 
—Irish News. 
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Dublin 

sTRONGBOW DID NOT LIVE LONG TO 
enjoy the fruits of his conquest. 

He died in 1176 of an ulcer in the 

leg. 

In what part of Christ Church 
Cathedral was he buried? Was it in 
the nave where the tomb now is? If 
so, it must have been in the nave of 
the Danish cathedral, as the present 
beautiful nave was not erected till 
some fifty years after his death. Or 
was his body laid first in the choir 
and later transferred to the nave? 

We know that in the 16th century 
his tomb stood in the nave and was 
broken by the collapse of the south 
arcade. A tablet in the wall of the 
south aisle close to the present tomb 
states: “ This ancient monument was 
broken by the fall of the roof and 
body of Christ Church in the year 
1562, and set up again by Sir Henry 
Sidney, Lord Deputy in 1570.” 

It became a usage that when a man 
was making an agreement with his 
fellow he undertook to discharge it 
at Strongbow’s tomb. If this old cus- 
tom arose soon after Strongbow’s 
death, it is unlikely that his tomb 
was ever in any other part of the 
cathedral than it is at present. 

Now the effigy over the tomb does 
not depict Earl Richard, because the 
arms on the shield are those of the 
Earls of Desmond. The explanation 
seems to be that the original Strong- 
bow effigy was broken in pieces by 
the fall of the south arcade end that 
the effigy of another Anglo-Norman 
knight was brought from Drogheda 
to replace it. Public sentiment de- 
manded some figure to recall to mind 
its hero and beside which men might 
discharge their bargains. 


Does Strongbow’s body stil! rest 
underneath the effigy? I cannor tel! 
I have been told, however, by a 
clergyman that as a boy at the time 
of the restoration of the cathedral 
(1872-78) he saw the tomb open and 
human remains therein. 

—Very Rev. E. H. Lewts-Crosry, 

Christ Church Cathedral, 
Dublin. 


Mayo 
T BLACKSOD, THE TINY FISHING 
village which shelters in an arm 
of Blacksod Bay, I found an export 
trade operated by schoolboys. They 
sell snails and frogs to the crews of 
French trawlers. 

The boys can count on abou 
7s. 6d. a stone for snails, and frog 
are paid for according to size, 6d 
being regarded as a good price. 

The export business begins around 
May 15th with the start of the lobster- 
fishing season. Once a fortnight a 
trawler from St. Malo, in France, ties 


. up at one of the black buoys in the 


bay. It comes to collect the loca! 
fishermen’s lobster catches. When the 
seniors have bargained and sold their 
lobsters, it is then the turn of th 
schoolboys to offer their snails and 
frogs. 

They collected hundredweights o! 
frogs and snails last season 

—Sunday Independent. 


Down 


Or A LITTLE ISLAND ABOUT TWO 
miles from the village of Seaforde 
you can see the ruins of three 
churches. 
At the beginning of the 18th cen- 
tury the largest of them was the 
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parish church of Louginisland. 
Tradition has it that the Church of 
Ireland [Protestant] people and the 
Roman Catholics worshipped in the 
building at different times on Sun- 
days 

About the year 1720 there was 
troub'e. On a wet Sunday the Roman 
Catholics, sheltering from the rain, 
outstayed their time, and the Church 
of Ireland people could not go in. In 
the annoyance the Forde 
family, who were the powers in the 
locality, had the church dismantled 
and then erected the present one in 
Seaforde 

The prime mover was Matthew 
Forde, an intimate friend of Dean 
Swift, and “a mian of family and for- 
tune, a fine gentleman, and the best 
lay scholar of his time and ration”. 

Church of Ireland Gazette. 


Cork 

‘THERE IS A VERY UNCANNY FIELD 
outside Clonmult through which 

many people at the other side of the 


face of 


journey. At certain times of the year 
those who had to pass through the 


field night were unable to find 
ther way out, and having walked 
round and round for hours event- 


vally had to sit down and await the 
dawning of the day! 


There are many forts in the 
vicinity; five of them are not far 
from this field, but no explanation 
has ever been found of the extra- 
ordinary uncanniness experienced by 
sO many who entered the field in 
perfect sobriety and were compelled 
to spend long hours there. 

An uncle told me that one of the 
forts was once dug up, contrary to 
all tradition. That year a valuable 
horse died. 

“But,” he added, “some other 
farmers lost horses who never had a 
fort on their farms.” There was no 
crock of gold found when the fort 
was dug up and no leprechauns or 
cluiracauns were ever seen under 
the thorn bushes. But the people 

lieved in them. 

“The ould people used to tell 
us” was a favourite explanation of 
the belief in the little fellow with 
the red hat sitting on a mushroom. 
We used to be told that in the night 
time these little fairy people went 
into the houses of the rich and 
nipped little bits off their money 
and so, bit ‘>y bit, they got together 
a crock of gold, because a leprechaun 
must have a crock of gold so that if 
he is chased and caught he may be 
able to purchase his freedom with 
the crock. 


—W.C. in The Advocate. 


[F there be a hell upon earth it is to be found in a melancholy 


man’s heart. 


—BUuRTON. 


Actor: “When I played Hamlet, it took the audience fifteen 
minutes 10 leave the theatre.” 


Acent: “Was he lame?” 








“Ah, no; it’s not hate,” Rory O'Connor 
told her in the Four Courts on the eve 
of the civil war 


Gun-Fire in Dublin 


CLARE SHERIDAN 


was in New York sculpting 

Herbert Swope, editor of the New 

York Worid, when he suggested 
I should go to Europe as a special 
correspondent. He offered me a 
roving commission with freedom of 
choice, to go wherever something 
was happening. 

After I had interviewed Rudyard 
Kipling in his Sussex home, and 
before leaving for Ireland, I lunched 
with my cousin Winston Churchill. 

He approved of my imminent 
departure for Ireland. The Irish 
revolutionaries, according to him, 
were worthy of more consideration 
than the Russians, whom I had teen 
discussing with him. At least they 
“ believe in God, uphold the family, 
and love their country.” He then 
outlined the viewpoint I should 
adopt, which of course implied, in 
his judgment, “a constructive 
appreciation of Collins and the Free 
State.” 

Referring to the North he said, 
“Ulster must be wooed and won. 
Ireland must make a place for 
Ulster by the fireside, a home that 
is worthy to receive her. It is no 
use asking a girl to marry you, 
having nothing to offer her.” 

I departed to Ireland. James 
Stephens, author of The Crock of 
Gold, was Curator of the National 


x 
Gallery—a wonderful little man, 
half “leprechaun”, he talked of 
fairies and vanished worlds, of 
non-material things. That, however, 
was no good for my New York 
World. 

Concerning politics, when I man- 
aged to get him on the subject, he 
said, “We have nothing more to 
fear from England; that is finished; 
now our danger is from America.” 

“ Our danger,” he went on, “ is 
lest we become a suburb of New 
York. That is why the revival of 
the Irish language is so important. 
Only the language stands between 
us and Americanism.” (Almost in 
the same words, I was to hear de 
Valera in 1952 declare that the 
Irish language alone protected 
Ireland from becoming an English 
suburb! ). 

After reading the History of 
Treland that was being taught in 
Irish schools, I was overwhelmed 
first with horror at England and 
then with despair over Ireland. 

And here I was back in the island 
at the very moment when the rebel 
bubble seemed ripe for bursting. 
But James Stephens and St. John 
Gogarty were of the opinion that 
for a few days yet the situation 
would hang fire. 

That gave me time to make a 


Condensed from To the Four Winds. Andre Deutsch, London. 25/- 
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hurried visit to my uncle’s home at 
Innishannon, County Cork. Gogarty 
took me to the station, and, as luck 
would have it, standing by a 
reserved coach was Barry Egan, 
Lord Mayor of Cork. The train was 
held for Michael Collins, who 
arrived in a hurry at the last 
moment. I was invited into their 
coach. 

Winston had recommended to 
me this man, with whom England 
had negotiated a treaty. He looked 
like a modern Caligula, his hair 
growing low on his forehead; he had 
small eyes and a hard mouth; he 
had too the physique of a bull. I 
studied the face of the man who 
was making Irish history and who 
was to die so young. 

As we looked out of the train 
window discussion turned on land 
problems. Said Collins: “ There 
should be less grazing and more 
agriculture. It’s an easy life to put 
your hands in your pockets and 
whistle a tune, while the grass 
grows and the cattle get fat. But 
tilling gives employment; they 
must .” I interrupted: “ How 
do you make people plough who do 
not want to?” “By taxing the 
grazing land,” he chuckled. 

At every station a crowd stood on 
tiptoe and peered in for a sight of 
him. Some opened the door to shake 
his hand, or to show him to their 
children. He gave them greetings in 
Gaelic. 

To Egan, he suddenly made the 
astounding statement: “If England 
had conducted her campaign with 
even average efficiency, the Irish 
rebellion could have been strangled. 
They had every facility at their 
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MBS. CLARE SHERIDAN, who 

has achieved fame as a 
sculptor and as a journalist, 
is a grand-daughter of Leonard 
Jerome, the wealthy New York 
sportsman. His three pretty 
daughters, Clara (the angelic), 
Jennie (the most beautiful of 
the three), and Leonie (the 
witty), were the mothers of, re- 
spectively, Mrs. Sheridan, Sir 
Winston Churchill, and Sir Shane 
Leslie, Bart. 

The author's father, Moreton 
Frewen, a landed proprietor in 
Sussex, was half trish: his mother 
was “ pure Irish from Kilkenny "’. 

The author married an Eng- 
lishman, Wilfred Sheridan, a 
lineal descendant of Dublin-born 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan. He 
was killed in World War |. 


— IT nnn hnoomMmne 


command. They needed only to dis- 
mantle the railways, close the 
Banks, and blockade the ports. 
Ireland would have been paralysed. 
But Destiny,” he added, “ was with 
the: Irish people.” 

On my return to Dublin, on 
June 27th, 1922, I rang up the Four 
Courts on thé telephone and asked 
if Rory O’Connor would allow him- 
self to be interviewed by the New 
York World. He answered that he 
would receive me if I was at the 
gate within the hour. I started off 
immediately and found the whole 
yard filled with strutting teen-aged 
lads heavily armed. One of them 
opened the great wrought-iron gate 
just wide enough to enable me to 
squeeze in sideways. Rifles clicked 
and rattled. | 

Rory received me in a room high 
up that had a door with a glass 
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panel. On his desk close to his hand 
was a gun. While he talked he 
abstractedly formed designs with 
revolver bullets. He was the typical 
pale-faced patriot, with deep-sunk 
flaming eyes. He talked in a slow 
deliberate voice. At intervals he 
would look up from his bullet- 
doodling and smile, but the smile 
was full of foreboding. 

I understood why the youthful 
crowd were prepared to follow him, 
if need be to the death. He was 
passionately in earnest, claimed that 
the Irish had the British morally 
beaten at the time of the truce, and 
that Lloyd George could have been 
forced into treating with de Valera 
if only Collins had held firm. 

“Collins is not a leader,” he de- 
clared; “I know him—we have 
fought together—Collins is an 
opportunist.” It was Collins, he 
said, who lost Ireland her Republic: 
the Irish cause that Ireland had 
fought and bled for had been be- 
trayed on the very threshold of 
success. 

Said he: “I would rather see us 
back in Westminster under protest 
than part of the British Empire by 
voluntary consent. Irishmen can 
hold their heads high as they walk 
into English jails, but never as sub- 
jects of a British colony.” 

“Ts it love of Ireland,” I asked, 
“or hatred of England that stimu- 
lates you?” 

He smiled wistfully. “Ah no; it’s 
not hate.” 


ALWAYS put off until tomorr 


YERRY cow to naughty calf 
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When I said good-bye to him, and 
he held my hand in his just a 
moment longer than was customary, 
I felt I was shaking the hand of a 
man about to die. “ They'll blow 
the walls down, and the roof on to 
your head,” I told him. He 
shrugged his shoulders. “Tl go 
down in the ruins, or in the flames.” 

At five o’clock the next morning, 
June 28th, Dublin was awakened by 
the rattle of machine-gun fire. My 
first thought was, “ Poor Rory!” 

After breakfast I called on 
Doctor Gogarty, who was just start- 
ing off to his hospital. He took me 
with him in his car. We drove to 
the quayside where a goodly crowd 
had assembled to watch the rebels 
in the Four Courts across the river. 
Every now and again the bullets 
came whistling close, chipping off 
bits of the wall. The firing of a six- 
pounder by the Free State Army 
made the greatest noise but the least 
amount of damage. 

Anti-climax followed on June 
30th; the Four Courts surrendered 
after an explosion which, without 
destroying the rotunda, filled the 
air with documents. Rory was taken 
prisoner; his end was to come six 
months later. 

No other newspaper correspon- 
dent had been inspired to penetrate 
into the Four Courts. I alone had 
had the last interview with Rory. 
It resulted in Herbert Swope’s con- 
gratulatory reply and a bonus of a 
thousand dollars. 


w what you shouldn’t do at all 


“If your father could see you 


now, he'd tucn in his gravy.” 












The smiling girls who make 
them need never go where 
the dolls go—into the heart 
of a city | 


Singing 
Dolls of 
Crolly 

LOCHLINN MacGLYNN 


T’S as strange as a whitewashed 
| pa in the middle of a city, 

this modern factory among the 
hills of Donegal. And here it’s always 
Christmas. Outside, the sun may 
scorch the rocks, but the girls in 
the factory have Christmas ll 
around them. For production for 
the Christmas market gets under 
way early in the year. 

Why is this industry here? It has 
a bigger purpose than making dolls 
and money. Its purpose is to pro- 
vide economic security for the 
young girls of the area, which 
speaks the old Gaelic tongue, and 
thus preserves Irish as a living 
language. 

These hills are rugged, lovely, 
lonely. Many of the girls come here 
to work when they are fifteen— 
walking, cycling, from little farms. 
Their work is pleasant, they are 
near their homes. 

This isolated townland is a dozen 
miles in!and from the Atlantic, and 


it is reached by a narrow road that 
winds and climbs among the heather 
and the boulders, through rocky 
passes. 

It was established by the Govern- 
ment-sponsored Gaeltarra Eireann 
(Irish Industries), and is one of 
three such factories—one at Elly 
Bay, in County Mayo; another at 
Spiddal, in Connemara. The three 
normally employ about 200 Gaelic 
speakers. 

the Crolly girl-dolls are up-to- 
date little ladies. Fashions change, 
even when the blue-eyed girl is 
made of glue and sawdust. She can- 
not change her mind but, like any 
woman, she keeps chang‘ng her hat. 

There are over 100 dress designs 
for these emigrants. They are de- 
signed by Hans Weberpals, from 
Coburg. He has designed and 
dressed what are called “ the charac- 
ter dolls” with a faithfulness to 
old-time costume. 

His “ Donegal Woman” wears 
the shawl that has vanished as an 
article of women’s dress in the Irish 
countryside. The sailor is togged 
out in blue. There’s a Donegalman, 
a Connemara woman, an [Irish 
dancer, a West Cork woman—and 
a bride for the sailor. 

Gaeltarra Eireann has representa- 
tives in America, Britain, Canada 
and other countries. Samples of the 
work at the three factories are kept 
in the upper rooms of their Dublin 
headquarters, where the glass-cases 
have a vivid array of teddy bears, 
chinchilla dolls; soft, hard, rubber 
and plastic dolls; all the animals 
and variety of dolls that children 
fancy. 

It's a child’s paradise, this up- 


Condensed from Games and Toys (London) 
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stairs room in the Dublin head- 
quarters. It’s a magic palace of per- 
forming dogs, musical toys, includ- 
ing “the Blarney Teddy Bear” 
(which has the gift of the biarney); 
and the luxury dolls, with names 
like “ Killarney” and “ The Hills 
of Donegal”. These names repre- 
sent the tunes they will play—a 
separate tune for each doll. 

As you leave this Dublin show- 
room, deciding to see for yourself 
where the dolls are made in Done- 
gal, the tinkling notes of The Hills 
of Donegal are fading away behind 
you. 

They are mostly dark-haired girls 
who make the Crolly dollies—girls 
with a ready smile but a serious 
mind. They are making, say, an in- 
expensive cloth doll to be stuffed 
with wood wool, a hygienic filling 
which isn’t wood at all but wood 
hibre. 

First, the doll is no more than a 


Eating is Her Fob 


design cut from a roll of cloth. The 
pieces of the pattern=are sent along 
to girls at machines who sew them 
as legs, arms and torsos, and these 
separate pieces go to the other 
tables for filling and assembly. 

High-priced, sophisticated little 
women are made here, too, with 
dresses in costly material, elaborate 
trimmings, and. stuffed with kapok, 
which is another hygienic filling. 
Then there’s the rubber doll, re- 
ceived at the factory in pieces, and 
assembled and dressed here, all of 
it made in Ireland. The hard variety 
is made mainly of glue and sawdust. 

This factory’s remoteness from 
any transport may be a business 
handicap; but, at least, the main 
purpose is achieved. These pretty 
girls, passing an occasional remark 
to each other in Irish, give 2n occa- 
sional smile as they work. They 
need never go where the dolls go— 
into the heart of a city. 


How would you like to eat to make a living? That’s just what 
Miss Anna Martin, of New York City, has to do. And to 
earn her salary she has to get through at least ten separate 


meals a day. 


She is employed by a chain restaurant organisation and, in 
order that her concern may keep up to date, Anna has to visit 
hotels, restaurants and tea-rooms, ordering and eating meals. 
As a result she is able to report on the quality and quantity 
of food served, the courtesy of the waitresses, and the prices 
charged. She has to get through a whole meal to see whether 


the food is nourishing. 


Heaven-sent 
nw front of a U.S. church hangs this sign: “Support your 
church. You can’t take your money with you, but you can 

send it on ahead.” 





—Irish News. 


—Pageant. 





The Banshee of 
the McGraths 


“T’ve seen such a 
beautiful lady,” said 
the boy, “and she 
wasn’t a bit cross.” 


E. O’DONNELL 


PATHETIC case of banshee 
haunting was once related to 
me in connection with a Dublin 

branch of the once powerful clan of 
McGrath. 

Ir took place in the 1850s, and 
the family, consisting of a young 
widow and two children, Isa and 
David, occupied an old, rambling 
house, not five minutes’ walk from 
St. Stephen’s Green. 

Isa was the mother’s favourite— 
she was a very pretty child; and 
David, possibly on account of his 
pronounced likeness to his father, 
with whom Mrs. McGrath had 
never got on well, received more 
than his fair share of scolding. 

David was left very much to 
himself. All alone, in a big, empty 
room at the top of the house, he was 
forced to amuse himself as best he 
could, Occasionally, one of the ser- 
vants, inspired by a fellow-feeling, 
used to look in to see how he was 
getting on and bring him a toy, 
bought out of her meagre savings; 
and, once now and again, Isa, clad in 
so:ue costly new frock, popped her 
head in at the door, either to bring 
him some message from her mother, 
or merely to call out “ Hullo!” 

Otherwise he saw no one; at least 
no one belonging to this earth. He 
only saw, he affirmed, at times, 


strange-looking people who stood 
and stared at him without speaking, 
people who the servants—girls 
from Limerick and the west country 
—assured him were either fairies or 
ghosts. 

One day Isa, who had been sent 
upstairs to tell David to go to his 
bedroom to tidy himself, as he was 
wanted immediately in the drawing- 
room, found him greatly excited. 

“T’ve seen such a beautiful lady,” 
he exclaimed, “and she wasn’t a bit 
cross. She came and stood by the 
window and looked as if she wanted 
to play with me; only I daren’t ask 
her. Do you think she will come 
again?” 

“ How can I tell? I expect you’ve 


been dreaming as usual,” Isa 
laughed. “ What was she like?” 
“Oh, tall, much taller than 


mother, with very, very blue eyes 
and kind of reddish-gold hair that 
wasn’t all screwed up on her head, 
but was hanging in curls on her 
shoulders. She had very white hands 
which were clasped in front of her, 
and a bright green dress. I didn’t 
see her come or go, but she was here 
for a long time, about ten minutes.” 

“It’s another of your fancies,” Isa 
laughed again. “But come along, 
make haste, or mother will be 
angry.” 


Condensed from Famous Irish Ghost Stories. The Mercier Press, Ltd., Cork. 3/- 
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THE GHOST THEY DIDN'T SEE 


«T 


JOHN BOSCO (1815-88) made a pact with his friend and 


fellow student Ccmollo that whoever died first would try to 
communicate to the other the state of his own soul. Comollo died 
on April 2, 1839, and on the night of April 3, after the funeral, 
twenty-three-year-old John sat waiting on his bed in a dormitory 
con'anng twenty other seminarians. 

So beg ns one of the most famous of modern ghost stories. “ Mid- 


mgt struck, 
come 
re-e 
‘The 
spcke 


nearc 


students in 


as Bosco himself later told it, 
cull rolling sound from the end of the passage . 
the dormitory the walls, ceiling and floor of the passage 
hoed and trembled behind it 

the dormitory awcke, 
Then the decor opened violently of its own accord without 


“and | then heard a 
. . While the noise 


but none of them 


ary‘ ody seeing anything except a dim light of changing colour that 


seemed to contre! the sound 


‘Bosco, Bosco, Bosco, | am saved.’ 
ted and fled without knowing where to go . 


Then a voice was clearly heard, 
. The seminarists leapt out of 
. . All had heard the 


noire and some of them the voice without gathering the meaning 


cf the words ™ 
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A few miautes later, David, look- 
ing very shy and awkward, was in 
the drawing-room being introduced 
to a gentleman who, he was in- 
formed, was his future papa. 

David seems to have taken a 
strong dislike to him from the very 
first, and to have foreseen in the 
coming alliance nothing but trouble 
and misery for himse'f. Nor were his 
apprehensions without foundation, 
for, directly after the marriage took 
place, he became subjected to the 
strictest discipline. 

Morning and afternoon alike he 
was kept hard at h's books, and any 
slowness or inability to master a 
lesson was treated as idleness and 
punished accordingly. The moments 
of leisure became few and far be- 
tween. Directly he had finished his 
evening preparation. he was given 
his supper and packed of to bed. 

The one or two servants who had 
befriended him, unable to tolerate 


dono oannooN 


—Time. 
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the new regime, gave notice and left, 
and there was soon no one in the 
house who showed any compassion 
whatever for the lonely boy. 

Things went on in this fashion 
for some weeks, and then a day 
came when David felt it impossible 
to go on living any longer. 

He had become run down, and 
this, coupled with the fact that he 
was utterly broken in spirit, ren- 
dered his task of learning an impos- 
sibility. It was in vain he pleaded, 
however; his entreaties were only 
taken for excuses; and, when, in an 
unguarded moment, he let slip some 
sort of reference to unkind treat- 
ment, he was at once accused of 
rudeness by his mother, and, at her 
request, summarily castigated. 

The limit of his tribulation had 
been reached. That night he was 
sent to bed, as usual, immediately 
after supper. and Isa, who happened 
to pass by his room an hour or so 
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afterwards, was astonished at hear- 
ing him seemingly engaged in con- 
versation. 

Peeping slyly in at the door, in 
order to find out with whom he was 
talking, she saw him sitting up in 
bed, apparently addressing space, or 


the moonbeams, which, pouring in 


at the window, fell directly on him. 

“What are you doing?” she 
asked, “ and why aren’t you asleep?” 

The moment she spoke he looked 
round and, in tones of the greatest 
disappointment, said: “Oh, dear, 
she’s gone. You’ve frightened her 
away.” 

“Frightened her away! Why, 
what rubbish!” Isa exclaimed. “ Lie 
down at once or I'll fetch mama.” 

“Tt was my green lady,” David 
went on, breathlessly, far too excited 
to pay any serious heed to Isa’s 
threat. “ My green lady, and she 
told me I should be lonely no more, 
that she was coming to fetch me 
some time tonight.” 

Isa laughed, and, telling him not 
to be so silly, but to go to sleep at 
once, she sped downstairs to join 
her parents in the drawing-room. 


That night, at about twelve, Isa 
was awakened by singing, loud and 
plaintive, in a woman’s voice, appa- 
rently proceeding from the hall. 
Greatly alarmed, she got up, and on 
opening her door, saw her parents 
and the servants, all in their night 
attire, huddled together on the land- 
ing, listening. 

“ Sure, "tis the Banshee,” the cook 
at length whispered. “I heard my 
father spake about it when I was a 
child. She sings, says he, more 
beautifully than any grand lady, but 
sorrowful like, and only before a 
death.” 

“Before a death,” Isa’s mother 
stammered. “ But who’s going to die 
here? Why, we are all of us per- 
fectly sound and well.” As she spoke 
the singing ceased, there was an 
abrupt silence, and all slowly retired 
to their rooms. 

Nothing further was heard during 
the night, but in the morning, when 
breakfast-time came, there was no 
David; and a hue and cry being 
raised and a thorough search made, 
he was eventually discovered, 
drowned in a cistern in the roof. 





Kid Stuff 


tT the dinner table little Betty Jo announced, “I’m the 
prettiest girl in the tst class.” » 
“How do you know?” asked her father. “Who told you? 

“No one told me,” said Betty Jo. “I just looked around 


the room—and I know.” 


, —CLARENCE ROESER in Catholic Digest. 


WorK is more than a way of earning a living—it’s a way of 


keeping one’s self-respect. 





“| hate that animal man, but { like Tom, Dick or Harry well enough ” 


Brooding Genius of 
St. Patrick’s 


L. G. 


T is no disrespect to St. Patrick’s 

Cathedral to say that half its 

visitors are probably inspired by 
a desire to see Dean Swift’s last 
resting-place and the home where 
he lived. 

In Swift’s day, the deanery was 
joined to the cathedral precincts, 
but after his time there was a fire 
and the part of the deanery which 
was nearer the cathedral was de- 
stroyed. 

When the deanery was in part 
rebuilt, a wide road was made 
through the former precincts. On 
each side of this road runs the 
battlemented wall, and just past 
the side of the Cathedral is an old 
library approached by steep steps. 

The deanery is a _ fair-sized 
house, built, in the same style as 
the heavy wall, of greyish stone, 
which gives it an appearance of 
greater dimensions than it does 
possess 

There is nothing attractive about 
it, and, if it is a reasonable repro- 
duction of the older deanery, the 
disgust of Swift on coming to this 
“ preferment ”, as his Tory friends 
called it, can well be imagined. 

Swift was born in Ireland. He 
was classed by friends and foes as 


PINE 


an Irishman, but he vehemently 
refused the title. His parentage 
was English on both sides. 

When, in 1713, he received the 
Deanery of St. Patrick’s both he 
and the citizens of Dublin were 
equally disgusted. He hated the 
country, and they regarded him as 
one who would not have come to 
them at all bur for his failure to 
secure preferment elsewhere. 

As the visitor looks at the 
deanery garden, he can imagine 
the fiery man of genius in his 
bitterest mood pacing the walks of 
the garden, or retiring in deepest 
discontent to his study, there to 
pen a vitriolic tract—paradoxically 
enough, against the oppressors of 
Ireland. 

For Swift identified his interests 
with those of the race which he 
hated. He had a strong sense of jus- 
tice, and he understood that duties 
must be carried out. He had served 
the Tories well—too well, for his 
powerful pen had hurt people who 
had the ear of Queen Anne. 

At the entreaties of the offended 
Duchess of Kingston, Queen Anne 
promised that the libeller of her 
character should never have pre- 
ferment from the crown; and to 
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Duchess’s outraged feelings 
Swift had added those of the 
Primate of England, the Arch- 
bishop of York. 

It required considerabic political 
influence for Swift to receive any 
advancement at all. When it came, 
it was in Ireland. He looked upon 
his deanery as little better than 
an exile to which his enemies had 
condemned him. He was to endure 
it for more than thirty years, dur- 
ing the greater part of which he 
dwelt in the building which, in 
reconstructed form, the visitor sees 
now. 
The man who had written A 
Tale of a Tub and who had merci- 
lessly lampooned Whig statesmen 
might seem to have little rever- 
ence; but, having set his hand to 
the work of a clergyman, he carried 
out his duties im an exemplary 
manner. 

The regulation of his cathedral 
and his clergy could not afford 
sufficient scope to a man of Swift’s 
Bit by bit he half-con- 
ciously turned his mind to prob- 
lems around him. He could not be 
insensible of the wrongs daily in- 
flicted upon Ireland. 

“I hate the animal man,” he is 
recorded as saying. “But I like Tom, 
Dick or Harry well enough.” He 
might—and did—write with con- 
tempt about the helpless position 
of the Irish natives, but he wrote 
also against their oppressors. 

At the time when he wrote, the 
Irish lay under a’ rule which 
allowed them few rights and no 
privileges. The Irish Parliament 
was a farce; it had no control over 
trade or economic life. 
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“| hate that animal man, but | like Tom, Dick or Harry well enough” 


Brooding Genius of 
St. Patrick’s 


L. G. 


T is no disrespect to St. Patrick’s 

Cathedral to say that half its 

visitors are probably inspired by 
a desire to see Dean Swift’s last 
resting-place and the home where 
he lived. 

In Swift’s day, the deanery was 
joined to the cathedral precincts, 
but after his time there was a fire 
and the part of the deanery which 
was nearer the cathedral was de- 
stroyed. 

When the deanery was in part 
rebuilt, a wide road was made 
through the former precincts. On 
each side of this road runs the 
battlemented wall, and just past 
the side of the Cathedral is an old 
library approached by steep steps. 

The deanery is a  fair-sized 
house, built, in the same style as 
the heavy wall, of greyish stone, 
which gives it an appearance of 
greater dimensions than it does 
possess. 

There is nothing attractive about 
it, and, if it is a reasonable repro- 
duction of the older deanery, the 
disgust of Swift on coming to this 
“ preferment ”, as his Tory friends 
called it, can well be imagined. 

Swift was born in Ireland. He 
was classed by friends and foes as 


PINE 


an Irishman, but he vehemently 
refused the title. His parentage 
was English on both sides. 

When, in 1713, he received the 
Deanery of St. Patrick’s both he 
and the citizens of Dublin were 
equally disgusted. He hated the 
country, and they regarded him as 
one who would not have come to 
them at all but for his failure to 
secure preferment elsewhere. 

As the visitor looks at the 
deanery garden, he can imagine 
the fiery man of genius in his 
bitterest mood pacing the walks of 
the garden, or retiring in deepest 
discontent to his study, there to 
pen a vitriolic tract—paradoxically 
enough, against the oppressors of 
Ireland. 

For Swift identified his interests 
with those of the race which he 
hated. He had a strong sense of ju: 
tice, and he understood that duties 
must be carried out. He had served 
the Tories well—too well, for his 
powerful pen had hurt people who 
had the ear of Queen Anne. 

At the entreaties of the offended 
Duchess of Kingston, Queen Anne 
promised that the libeller of her 
character should never have pre 
ferment from the crown; and to 
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the Duchess’s outraged feelings 
Swift had added those of the 
Primate of England, the Arch- 
bishop of York. 

It required considerable political 
influence for Swift to receive any 
advancement at all. When it came, 
it was in Ireland. He looked upon 
his deanery as little better than 
an exile to which his enemies had 
condemned him. He was to endure 
it for more than thirty years, dur- 
ing the greater part of which he 
dwelt in the building which, in 
reconstructed form, the visitor sees 
now. 

The man who had written A 
Tale of a Tub and who had merci- 
lessly lampooned Whig statesmen 
might seem to have little rever- 
ence; but, having set his hand to 
the work of a clergyman, he carried 
out his duties in an exemplary 
manner. 

The regulation of his cathedral 
and his clergy could not afford 
sufficient scope to a man of Swift's 
genius. Bit by bit he half-con- 
sciously turned his mind to prob- 
lems around him. He could not be 
insensible of the wrongs daily in- 
flicted upon Ireland. 

“I hate the animal man,” he is 
recorded as saying. “But I like Tom, 
Dick or Harry well enough.” He 
might—and did—write with con- 
tempt about the helpless position 
of the Irish natives, but he wrote 
also against their oppressors. 

At the time when he wrote, the 
Irish Jay under a’ rule which 
allowed them few rights and no 
privileges. The Irish Parliament 
was a farce; it had no control over 
trade or economic life. 
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His first book to be written in 
St. Patrick’s deanery was in de- 
fence of Irish manufacturers, and 
he advised a boycott of English 
goods. A prosecution begun against 
him had to be dropped because of 
the strength of public opinion. 

Then came the chance to strike 
a greater blow for right. George I 
created Erengard Schulenberg, one 
of his lady friends, Duchess of 
Kendal, and by this woman’s in- 
fluence he was induced to grant 
to a person called Wood the right 
to mint a halfpenny coin for Ire- 
land in which there would be a2 
difference of 40 per cent. between 
the nominal and real value of the 
coins. The duchess and Wood were 
to divide the proceeds. 

There appeared six Drapier 
Letters which caused such an up- 
roar in Ireland that the new coin- 
age had to be cancelled. Almost 
within a few months Swift changed 
into an Hibernian hero. In 1729, 
he received the freedom of Dublin. 

But Ireland was a backwater to 
a man who had seen and taken a 
leading part in the great world, 
who had made and unmade gov- 
ernments. To be leader of Dublin 
society and intellectual life could 
not compensate him for the loss of 
London. 

Yet, had he lived on in England, 
the world would never have had 
one of its greatest satires and the 
nurseries of the English-speaking 
world one of their dearest-loved 
stories. In the deanery Swift wrote 
Gulliver's Travels. He was fifty-three 
before he began the draft of the 
work, and nearly sixty before it was 
published. 
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There is a concentrated bitterness 
about the Travels which cannot be 
explained on the grounds of merely 
frustrated ambition and hopes. 

‘For years he had known Esther 
Johanson, the Stella of his writings. 
She followed him to Ireland. 

There, another enchantress wove 
subtle chains about his heart— 
Vanessa, or Esther Vanhomrig. Each 
of these women had a place in 
Swift’s affections. Vanessa was the 
more daring, and, weary of a long 
spinsterhood, tried to force Swift's 
hand, only to discover the savage 
nature of his temper. 

He seems to have cared most for 
Stella, but for some unknown reason 
he did not marry. 

Both women died before him, and 
among his papers was found an en- 
velope containing a lock of hair and 
the words on a slip of paper: “Only 
a lock of woman’s hair.” 


Paradise 


Swift, secure in his personal 
popularity, his genius recognised, 
was yet’one of the: unhappiest of 
men. His friends and those whom 
he loved died before him. Worst 


began to waver. 

Across the old precincts in th 
cathedral can be read the end of : 
long tragedy. Swift must 
looked often to the place where 
would one day lie. 

He composed his own epitap! 
terse Latinity Swift refers to him 
self as the strenuous defender o 
liberty and mentions his ecclesias 
tical title. 

He says nothing of his writings, 
but adds one memorab!e plira 
which sums up his career and 
character. He lies, he says, ub: sceva 
indignatio ulterius cor  lacerar 
nequit. At last the tortured heart 
found refuge in the tomb. 


AS early as 3000 B.c., gardens were highly prized in the hot, 
dry Near East. Frequently a wall was built around a par- 
ticularly fertile spot adjacent to a rich man’s home. Such a 
cool, green retreat was a mark of easy, cultured living. 
From terms for “around” and “heap,” a watered clump 


of fruit trees surrounded on all sides by heaps of stones was 
given a special name. Eventually it took the form pairidaeza. 
Prominent in the sacred literature of several peoples, the term 
for a walled garden entered modern speech as paradise. 
—Wess B. Garrison in Ladies’ Home Fournal. 


The Face at the Window 


COUNTRY stationmaster was doing his best to see that an 
old lady had a comfortable journey to the city with a com- 
partment to herself. 
As parting advice he said: “When you stop at a station, 
stand up, ma’am, and put your face out of the window—then 
nobody will get in.” 











Capt. john Murphy 
was taking war supplies to Korea 
when he was over 80 


Exiles I Met in 
New York 


LORD KILBRACKEN 


APTAIN JOHN Murpuy, of New 

York, was born at the pilot 

station in Passage East, Co. 
Waterford, eighty-four years ago. 
When he retired three years ago he 
was the oldest American sea-going 
skipper. 

He looks every inch a deep-sea 
captain. His face is weathered and 
beaten, and his serge reefer still has 
a touch of the sea about it. 

I met him when I spoke recently 
at the Oriel Society in New York, 
under the presidency of Kerryman 
Dr. Maurice Leahy. 

Captain Murphy first came to 
New York as a deck hand in the 
Irish-owned barquentine Belle Star 
in 1890. She sailed out of Dublin 
for Spain, took a cargo of salt to 
Newfoundland, came on in ballast 
to New York, and there picked up 
lumber for Dundalk. 

In 1916 he was in New York 
again—this time as captain of a 
French merchantman. He decided 
to stay there, took out citizenship 
papers, and skippered for American 
companies from then on. 

When over eighty he was still on 
active service—taking war supplies 


to U.S. forces in Korea. Soon after 
his retirement he paid a brief visit 
to Ireland and found himself in 
Youghal during the shooting of 
Moby Dick. 

It was forty years since his pre- 
vious visit to Youghal. He went to 
his favourite pub and sat down be- 
side two sca captains who happened 
to be there. “ Why, you must be 
John Murphy,” one of them said 
instantly. 

At the Oriel Society, I found 
myself surrounded by neighbours— 
men and women within two miles 
of my own home, Killegar, Co. 
Leitrim. 

Sitting right in front of me was 
Patrick Joseph Brady, born in 
Killeshandra, Co. Cavan, and his 
daughter, Kathleen, who was born 
closer to Killegar—at Longfield, 
where I take my milk to the 
creamery every morning. 

Patrick Joseph came to the States 
in 1927, has just retired from his 
position as international representa- 
tive of the American Federation of 
Labour. Kathleen has been here 
since 1930, and is assistant librarian 
at a New York hospital. 
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Her cousin, Jack McGearty, is 
my rate-collector, and lives in the 
Longfield pub and grocery which 
Patrick Joseph built and where 
Kathleen was born. 

Other Bradys were there—from 
my own part of Ireland. There was 
Mary Brady, whose mother was 
born in Carrigallen, Co. Leitrim. 
An M.A. of Hunter College, N.Y.— 
which was founded by an Irishman, 
Thomas Hunter—she is now a 
schoolteacher in New York City. 

There was also Mrs. Rose Brady, 
of Druminure, who came over in 
1927 and whose husband, Thomas, 
is a clerk on the subway... . 

They all knew Killegar, and were 
eager for local news. So was Mrs. 
Bahington, who was a Storey from 
the nearby townland of Drumbrick, 
and whose three brothers—Harry, 
Wilson, Sam—are within a mile of 
Killegar. 

There was Mrs. Mary Slattery, 
who came to the States from Co. 
Clare in the Bad Times, and who 
has run the Irish Industries Depot 
almost single-handed for twenty-five 
years. At the depot, on Lexington 
Avenue, she sells Irish books and 
Irish pictures; Irish Christmas 
cards and Irish tweeds. . . . 

And for adventure let me tell 
the story of Rita O’Shea, who was 
born in Clontarf. Dublin, twenty- 
seven years ago. She and her sister, 


Mary, who’s a year older than Rita 
were in Clontarf till 1947. They 
went to England to train as nurs: 
and worked a while in London. 

But they both wanted to trave! 
and set out for the U.S. For tw 
years they were on the move and on 
their own, working in New York 
Minnesota, Texas, Arizona, Colo 
rado, Los Angeles—usually nurs- 
ing, but taking whatever work they 
could. 

Eighteen months ago they re- 
turned to Clontarf, but the wander- 
bug was still biting After six 
months at home they were off again, 
and ended up in New York City. 

Today Rita works for a New 
York doctor—Dr. Lester Carson 
Spier, who is a nephew of Lord 
(“ Ulster-will-fight ”) Carson. She 
earns eighty dollars a week, less 
sixteen dollars imcome-tax, and 
plans to fly over with her sister this 
June to Dublin and London—and, 
if possible, Vatican City, where she 
hopes to meet the Pope. 

I bet she makes it, too. Her enter- 
prise, her hard work, her interest in 
life, her initiative—they’re enough 
to take Rita anywhere. 

Also at the Oriel Society for this 
memorable meeting was Joan Castle 
who delighted Dublin audiences 
when she starred in Edward Lird- 
say Hoeg’s The Golden Link at the 
Gate Theatre last year. 
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‘THE man who does not do more work than he is paid for 
isn’t worth what he gets.—APRAHAM LINCOLN. 


N46GING woman : 
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Many an Allied soldier 
owed his life to the 
daring Monsignor. 


The Corkman 
Who Foiled 
the Nazis 


ALDEN HATCH and 
SEAMUS WALSHE 


COW Wn nnn ® 


URING the early years of World 

War II, Pope Pius XII had 

tried hard to maintain the 
neutrality of the Holy See, although 
at such times as the Nazi attack on 
neutral Holland and Belgium he 
had minced no words. 

There is every reason to suppose 
that the Pope took a dynamic part 
in discomforting the Nazi oppressor 
in Rome, Take, for example, the 
activities of Monsignor 
O'Flaherty, a tall, athletic Irishman, 
as rugged as the hills of County 
Cork, whence he came. 

Now, the Monsignor knew that in 
the chaos following the Italian sur- 
render many allied prisoners-of- 
war had escaped from the intern- 
ment camps and taken to the 
wooded hills that ringed the fields 


Hugh 





of the Campagna. There they had 
been joined by many Italians escap- 
ing from the Gestapo and the neo- 
Fascists. 

Life in the hills was fine and free 
during the summer and golden 
Italian autumn. But when winter 
came on, these ex-prisoners were 
forced to seek shelter in villages and 
towns. Farmers and townsmen fed 
and housed them. When a village 
got too “hot” they built shelters 
for their uninvited guests in the 
forests, and a regular despatch ser- 
vice grew up to supply them with 
food, cigarettes and magazines. 

But with tens of thousands of 
German troops roaming through the 
mountains, their situation became 
precarious. So many of these Ameri- 
cans and British slipped into Rome 
seeking the safety of numbers and 
the anonymity of a crowd. 

That was where Msgr. O’Flaherty 
came in. He had been one of the 
priests designated by the Holy 
Father to visit the English-speaking 
prisoners-of-war in the camps and 
fortresses of Italy. When they 
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visited Rome these men made secret 
enquiries for their Irish friend, and 
the word was carried to the Mon- 
signor. 

He found places for the first few 
to hide and bought food and neces- 
sities for them. Others came, and 
Msgr. O’Flaherty was worried. He 
was running out of funds. 

He had powerful friends among 
the Roman nobility, to whom he 
appealed. Led by Prince Doria, 
they responded bountifully. The 
Monsignor started renting large 
apartments with as many as twelve 
rooms apiece. In a short time he 
was managing more than sixty 
apartments, inhabited by several 
hundred escapees. 

He had a nerve-racking time 
keeping his reckless boys under 
cover, for they liked to get out and 
roam the streets. Adventurous him- 
self, he realised that “the boys” 
needed fresh air and exercise; so 
he rigged them out in disguises that 
varied from civilian clothes to nuns’ 
habits, and allowed them prow! the 
city. (One of them, an Irishman, 
sat next to Marshal Kesselring at 
the opera one night. He had the 
nerve to hand the German Com- 
mander-in-Chief his programme and 
ask for an autograph. Kesselring 
obliged.) 

On one occasion, Msgr. O’ Flaherty 
was standing beside one of the great 


Now is the time to be great 


YWVHEN a man is being toasted at a banquet, y 


be.ng buttered up, too, 


ee 
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ladies of Rome, looking out of a 


window in her home, when he 
rudely interrupted her in mid- 
sentence by exclaiming: “The 


idiot has forgotten his boots!” 

The lady gasped, and the Mon- 
signor hastily explained: “ See 
those two nuns crossing the piazza? 
They are British officers, but one of 
them is still wearing his service 
boots. They'll be picked up.” 

Then he was off like an Olympic 
sprinter to get his charges under 
cover. 

Of course, some of M<«sgr. 
O’Flaherty’s boys were captured— 
like the Englishman who wnder- 
estimated his capacity for Italian 
wine and insisted on singing Tip- 
perary to a wildly-excited crowd 
in the middle of the Piazza Venezia 
But none of them gave their priestly 
friend away. Yet through all these 
months the Monsignor kept a 
knotted rope beside the window of 
his room to escape by in case the 
enemy thundered at his door. 

Though this venturesome priest 
was just the man to dare the Ges- 
tapo’s worst and twist the swastika 
on Kesselring’s shoulder right side 
out, he would never have done any- 
thing contrary to the wishes of the 
Holy Father. Nor would he have 
kept so grave an infringement of 
Papal newtrality a secret from the 
head of the Church. 
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They help the poor 
nm the back alleys of 
Calcutta 





Nuns in 
Saris 


WORKING IN A CALCUTTA SLUM 

dressed in an Indian sari, is a 
nun who received her training in Ire- 
land. She has founded a new Order 
which has received canonical sanc- 
tion—the Order of the Missionaries 
of Charity. 

Mother Teresa founded her Order 
to look after the 4,000,000 hungry, 
unemployed and homeless people 
who live—and die—in the dirty back 
alleys of the city. Last year more 
than 49,000 sick people were treated 
in the seven dispensaries established 
by her. 

To overcome the anti-missionary 
prejudice of the authorities, Mother 
Teresa has become an Indian citizen. 
All her Sisters are Indian and the 
habit of the new Order is a sari. 

Born in Yugoslavia forty-seven 
years ago, Mother Teresa came to 
Ireland in 1928. She joined the Insti- 
tute of the Blessed Virgin Mary and 
taught for twenty years in their 
schools in India before, asking per- 
mission to work among Calcutta’s 
poor. 


Fire Champ 

A CORKMAN WHO GAVE New SoutTH 
Wales the first completely mech- 

anised fire-fighting orgastisation in 

the British Commonwealth has re- 

tired on reaching the age limit. 


He is Thomas J. Smith, for thirty- 
one years President of the New 
South Wales Board of Fire Commis- 
sioners. 

Mr. Smith was born in Cork i 
1890 and left Ireland at the age of 
twenty-one. On reaching Sydney in 
1911, he joined the Labour Party 
and quickly displayed an energetic 
flair for politics. Within a few years 
he was elected a Member of Parlia- 
ment. 

At the age of thirty-five he was 
appointed chief fire commissioner 
and very soon the bustling, square- 
set little man with the jaunty bow 
tie was known to people all over the 
country. 

On his retirement he was able to 
boast that New South Wales had the 
only fully-mechanised, State-wide 
fire service, not merely in the British 
Commonwealth but in the world. 

“Even in small country towns we 
have modern fire-engines, and you 
will not find this in other countries, 
even in America,” he says. 

But there’s another side to the pic- 
ture. If it was an Irishman who put 
out more fires than any other man 
in Australia, it was also an Irishman 
who caused the worst fire the country 
ever experienced! 

Coming home from a St. Patrick’s 
Day party, in 1844, an Irish carter 
whose name has not been remem- 
bered in history, lay down to rest in 
a stable. Some sparks from his pipe 
set the straw blazing and this caused 
a fire that destroyed half the city 
of Sydney! 
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Inventor of Steel 

‘HEY’RE GOING TO PUT WILLIAM 

Kelly on a new stamp in the U.S. 
He’s the man who first found out 
how to make steel from pig iron. 

Credit for the invention of the 
steel converter is generally given to 
the Englishman, Henry Bessemer, 
who was knighted for it. But when 
Bessemer came to patent his inven- 
tion at Washington in 1856, it trans- 
pired that the Pittsburg-born son of 
an Irish father had been in the field 
before him. 

Records of drawings and experi- 
ments proved that Kelly had made 
his cheap-steel discovery as early as 
1847. “Priority of the invention is 
awarded to Kelly,” ruled the Patent 
Office. 

There was no plagiarism about it. 
It was a case of two inventors work- 
ing independently on the same prob- 
lem and both coming to the same 
conclusions. 

Kelly did not formally register his 
patent until 1857. The new stamp, 
which will be issued this month, is 
an official tribute to the true Father 
of the Steel Age. 


Most Translated 


AN IRISH NOVELIST FIGURES HIGH 

on a list of the world’s most 
translated authors which has been 
compiled by Unesco. He is A. J. 
Cronin, and during the eight years 
ending in 1955 more than 272 trans- 
lations of his books have been pub- 
lished. In 1955, forty-four transla- 
tions of his books were published in 
fourteen different countries. 

Under the heading “ Nationality ” 
on the Unesco list Cronin has written 


“Treland”. He is the only Irish 
author whose name appears under 
this heading. 

The list reveals the tremendous 
drive the Communists are putting 
into the battle of the books. The 
world’s most-translated author is 
Lenin (968 translations). Next comes 
the Bible with 887, closely followed 
by Stalin, Tolstoy and Gorki. 

Translations of Pope Pius XII in 
the eight years examined were 151; 
nineteen in ten different countries 
during 1955. 

Conan Doyle with his Sherlock 
Holmes beat Bernard Shaw by a 
short head: 116 and 11. The 
nationality of these two Irishmen is 
given as “ U.K.” 


Prefer Ireland 


WHEN New York CIty MUNICIPAL 
workers retire most of them come 

to live in Ireland, according to U.S. 

columnist Bob Considine. 

Having investigated 171 city pen- 
sioners, Bob has come up with the 
unexpected discovery that 108 of 
them are living in this country. 

Bob’s report in the New York 
Journal-American suggests that the 
number of Irish people in tne muni- 
cipal service is even greater than had 
been thought. 

One reader claims that if the re- 
cords were examined it would be 
found that New York has more Irish 
municipal employees than the Dub- 
lin Corporation! 


Emigrants’ Friend 

(CCORK-BORN Ivor JONES, OF 
Toronto, is a busy young man 

these days. He has taken on the job 
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of helping emigrants during the first 
hard weeks of their arrival in Canada 
when they most need friendly help 
and advice. It’s no easy task with so 
many people arriving from Ireland, 
England and other countries. 

It’s a voluntary job with Ivor— 
he’s also got to earn his living as a 
salesman. He’s doing it because he 
remembers the hard time he had six 
years ago when he arrived in Canada 
as a young married man of eighteen 
without any friends or relatives in 
the New World. He was fortunate 
enough to get a job fairly soon, but 
he has never forgotten how difficult 
those first six weeks can be for the 
lonely emigrant. 

Ivor became the emigrants’ friend 
by establishing the Goodwill Club 
of Toronto. It consists of ten resi- 
dents who give their services free. 

During the past year members of 
the Goodwill Club have helped to 
solve the immediate problems of 
more than 300 individuals and 140 
emigrant families arriving in Toronto. 


Tugboat King 

"THE SON OF A MAN WHO LEFT SLIGO 
in a Famine ship has been telling 

Americans how his father came to 

start the largest tugboat organisation 

in the world. 


He is Eugene F. Moran, eighty- 
four-year-old chairman of the Moran 
Towing and Transportation Com- 
pany, New York. 

The “ Big M” in white on the fat 
black stacks of the Moran fleet is 
known today almost everywhere that 
ships operate. It would never have 
existed had not young Michael 
Moran, fresh from Ireland, taken a 
job as a mule driver along the tow- 
paths of the Erie Canal in 1850. 

Michael got to know New York 
Harbour. He was alert to the fact 
that sailing ships were dying out. He 
had the vision to realise that the big 
steamships of the future would need 
smaller boats to bring them up the 
river and help them to dock safely. 
By 1860, he had saved enough money 
to buy a half interest in a tugboat. 
This was the first of the present vast 
fleet of Moran tugboats. 

The company is still a family con- 
cern, Rear-Admiral Edmond J. 
Moran, another son of the founder, 
had command of all the towing 
operations for the Normandy land- 
ings. This included towing immense 
artificial harbours across the English 
Channel. So it may be said, in truth, 
that it was the Moran tugboats, in the 
hands of a man who knew how to 
handle them, that beat Hitler. 
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BRIDES soon learn that running a home is no different from 
running a car; the important thing to remember is to hold 


Sign of Success 


out the hand. 


Ts a wise wife who asks for something she knows her 
husband can’t afford, so that she can compromise on what 


she really wants. 











Did it begin with the pagan ceremonies 
performed on the eve of May Day? 


How Did Irish Dancing 
Start ? 


PEADAR and GERALD O’RAFFERTY 


Ich am of Irlaunde 
Ant of the holy londe. 
of Irlaunde. 
Gode Sire, pray ich the, 
For of saynte Charité, 
Come ant daunce wyth me 
In Irlaunde. 

Anon. (c. 1300) 


0 book has yet dealt exclusively 
LNwith the history of Irish 

dancing and only scattered 
allusions to the subject are to be 
found. 

The disturbed state of the 
country during and after the Tudor 
wars and the ordinances forbidding 
everything Irish (including the Irish 
language) are responsible for the 
decline in the peaceful arts and for 
the gap in oral and written records. 

Yet, before the wars engulfed the 
country, Irish music and dancing 
were much admired and permeated 
English life. It is indeed mostly 
from English sources that we learn 
something of the national dances of 
Ireland. 

The 14th-century poem quoted 
above is probably the earliest known 
reference to dancing in Ireland, for 


Condensed from Dances of Ireland. Max Parrish and Co., London. 5/- 


such well-known investigators as 
Joyce, O’Curry and Stokes have 
searched Gaelic literature in vain 

The next reference is found in a 
letter written in 1§69 by Sir Heary 
Sidney to Queen Elizabeth. This 
letter speaks enthusiastically of the 
Irish jigs danced by the ladies of 
Galway who, says Sidney, “ are very 
beautiful, magnificently dressed and 
first-class dancers.” 

Later we learn that, in the time 
of Charles II, in Dublin, “ graceful 
gentlemen were wont to dance with 
the fair ladies of the Court in the 
fashion of the Hey and Fada ”. 

The widespread Hey is nowadays, 
in Ireland, properly applied to a 
movement, such as the “ Ladies’ 
Figure” in The High Caul Cap, 
while the Fada means the Rinnce 
Fada (or Long Dance), known also 
as the Fading. This is considered 
to be the ancestor of the Faddy or 
Furry dance of Cornwall, where a 
Celtic tongue was in use until the 
18th century. It is also held that the 
country dance, Trenchmore, was a 
anglicised version of Rinnce Mor 
(the Great Dance) or Rinnce Fada 
Certain it is that Irish music and 
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dancing were much in vogue in 
England during the last years of 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign. 

Even the critical Fynes Moryson 
accorded them his approbation, say- 
ing, “ They [the Irish] delight much 
in dancing, using no arts of slow 
Measures or lofty Galliards, but 
only Country dances of which they 
have some pleasant to behold such 
as Bulrudery and The Whip of 
Dunboyne, and they dance com- 
monly about a fire in the midst of 
a room holding withes in their 
hands and by certain strains draw- 
ing one another into the fire ”. 

If any claim to antiquity be 

ade for Irish dancing it must be 
based on the Rinnce Fada and the 
Hey. We feel that there is a connec- 
tion between the ancient forms of 
fire-worship common in Ireland and 
the original forms of the Rinnce 


Fada and the Hey. 


Fire ceremonies were performed 
at Beltane, on the Eve of May Day, 
one of the great Celtic feasts, when, 
among other acts, the cattle were 
driven between two fires to be 
purified by the smoke and preserved 
from disease during the coming 
year. . 

One may imagine the participants 
moving on either side of the line 
of beasts, urging them between the 
fires, or, alternatively, towards the 
smoke of either fire; and it is easy to 
see how such ceremonial line-move- 
ments might develop into a dance 
and continue long after their signi- 
ficance was forgotten. 

Relics of this fire ritual remained 
right into the 18th century in some 
parts of Ireland. It was during a fire 
festival on May Eve that the young 
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lady who wrote as Elizabeth Char- 
lotte saw the “ White Horse ” rear- 
ing and plunging in the flickering 
light of the flames. Hers is a vivid 
description of this spring animal- 
div'nity which we know in a similar 
shape in the Mari Lwyd in South 
Wales and in a different form at 
Padstow, Cornwall, at Minehead, 
Somerset, and at other places in 
England, not to mention innumer- 
able European examples. 


The Irish “ White Horse’ was 


. made of a real horse skull fixed to a 


pole, the man carrying it being 
shrouded by a white sheet. 

Fynes Moryson’s dance “ about 
a fire” may have been some racial 
memory that dancing was concerned 
with fires, or even took place round 
a fire built in the centre of a room, 
as in most early dwellings. 

The Rinnce Fada was a popular 
dance and those who danced it were 
“much addicted on holidays, with 
the bagpipe, Irish harps and Jews’ 
harps to dance after their country 
fashion, that is the long dance, one 
after another, of all conditions, 
masters, mistresses and servants ” 

Traveller J. Gamble’s descrip- 
tion, in 1813, of the dance was: 
“Three abreast, each holding the 
ends of a white handkerchief, moved 
a few paces forward to slow music, 
the rest following in pairs, a white 
handkerchief held between them. 
Then the dance began. The music 
changed to a brisk time, the 
dancers passed with a quick step 
under the handkerchiefs of the 
three in front, wheeled round in 
semi-circles and formed a variety of 
pleasing revolutions interspersed 


‘ 


with entrechats or cuts, united and 
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fell again into their original places 
behind [the first three] and paused.” 
_ From this it is clear that the 
couples divided to pass, each dancer 
singly, under one of the handker- 
chief arches (the middle man of the 
first three acting as the dividing 
pillar and holding the inside ends 
of both raised handkerchiefs) to 
cast off to right and left, and so out- 
side and down to the bottom of the 
set. 

This was the dance performed in 
honour of James II when, on land- 
ing at Kinsale, he “ beheld with de- 
light the dancing of the Fading ”. 

In 18th-century Ireland, dancing 
masters travelled from place to 
place. It may be said that they were 
the creators of the step-dance. 

The dancing master was expected 
to compose new steps, and it was as 
much by his powers in this direc- 
tion as by his skill in dancing and 
teaching that he achieved renown. 
The new steps went with him from 
town to town and were thus kept 
in circulation. 

One of the teachers of this period, 
O’Kearing, began to classify the 
various steps in use and helped to 
put them in the order in which they 
are now found. 

This process of invention of steps 
and their standardisation continued 
during part of the 19th century. 
Thereafter came a decline, but it is 
certain that at least three great 
schools were in being about 1800— 
those of Kerry, Cork and Limerick. 
Since that period many of the 
dances had been forgotten and their 
revival was part of the broader 
Gaelic revival movement which be- 
gan at the end of the roth century. 


r Saou inondeinbadnpxdzinésininis(xdndsonesteenia( | 
ROCKING ROCK 'N’ ROLL 


ROCK "'N ROLL, |! learn from 

those versed in such cultural 
matters, has less than a year 
to go before it is forgotten. Even 
now, the seers of Tin Pan Alley 
both in London and New York 
are busy thinking up a successor 

it seems that Rock ‘n Roll has 
had no effect on Ceili dancing 
So Liam O Cuirc, Ard-Runai of 
Cara, tells me. He finds that 
there is greater interest than 
ever in Irish dances. One of the 
Cara branches, for example, is 
attracting an average attendance 
of 200 

Ceili dancing seems to be 
locking up more and more 
though it has still got to watch 
the eye of Fashion. If Paris would 
only take up Ceili dancing 
would be all at it in Dublin, for 
Fashion is the wind that shakes 


the barley. 
—Tatler in the trish 
Independent 
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Some dances are irretrievably 
lost, but the recovery of others and 
the revival of Irish dancing gener 
ally are due to the efforts of the 
Gaelic League (founded 1893) and 
is, in part, the revival of one of our 
oldest national functions—the feis. 

The terms group or ceilidhe are 
applied to the Round, Long and 
Square dances, the last-named 
usually the most difficult, since their 
pattern is more varied. 

Step, or solo, dances are the Jig, 
Reel, Hornpipe, the Slip or Hop 
Jig and a special class known as 
“set dances”. These consist of 
measures composed to tunes such 
as St. Patrick’s Day and The Black- 
bird, which do not conform to the 
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regular structure of Jig and Reel 
tunes in that they are not composed 
of two parts with eight bars in each. 
The name is derived from the set 
piece or figure which is woven into 
each of them. Set dancers are re- 
garded as the highlight of solo 
dancing. 

Some few dances are called “ two- 
hand ” because they are performed 
by couples, who progress in the 
same direction round the room and 
perform the same steps simultane- 
ously. 

Opinions differ as to whether the 
hornpipe is English or Welsh; 
another suggestion is that the name 
originates from that of an instru- 
ment, the Irish cornphiopa, or horn- 
pipe. 

Perhaps the most distinctive 
characteristic of Irish dances is the 
neatness and precision demanded in 
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their execution, allied to a grace and 
agility without which their per- 
formance would become automatic. 
The spirit of gaiety is not allowed 
to interfere with the design of the 
dance or with the skill of the dancer. 

That spirit of gay abandon which 
sometimes enriches the folk danc- 
ing of other countries has no place 
m Irish dancing, in which the per- 
former is judged by the thorough- 
ness and exactitude of his move- 
ments in figure-work or in solo 
foot-work. 

A natural result of this emphasis 
on performance is that much of the 
dancing has become extremely intri- 
cate, although many of the older 
group-dances were simple in design. 

In recent years, teachers have de- 
vised many new movements and, in 
general, these have embellished the 


dancing. 


WOMAN from the West of Ireland boarded a crowded bus 


in Dublin. “I’m a stranger in the city, 


” 


she told the con- 


ductor. “ Won’t you tell me when to get off?” 

“To be sure I will, ma’am,” replied the conductor. 

Several times the anxious countrywoman reminded the con- 
ductor not to forget her stop. For the fifteenth time she said, 
“You won’ forget to tell me, will you? How will I know,” 
she added, “when I reach my stop?” 

“ By the big smile on my face, ma’am,” said the conductor. 


CHRISTIAN should so live that, instead of being a part of 
the world’s problem, he will be part of the answer. 


—Christian Advocate. 


H4vE you heard of the enterprising salesman who visited a 
convent and asked if their habits needed attention? 


—TeEp KAVANAGH. 











He Printed 
America’s 
Rarest Bible 
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Carey’s presses in Philadelphia 
began their final run on the first 
Catholic Bible printed in English in 
the United States. 

The young Irish immigrant sold 
472 copies, subscribed before publi- 
cation. This Bible, divided into two 
volumes but spliced under one 
leather binding, sold for six dollars, 
no small sum in those days. 

Collectors and dealers today refer 
to Carey’s Bible as the “rarest 
American Bible.” Only thirty-five 
copies are known to exist. 

The list of subscribers published 
by Carey in the front of the Bible 
reads like a Who’s Who of the infant 
Church in America. 

Archbishop John Carroll of Balti- 
more, first bishop of the US 
hierarchy, ordered twenty copies. 
Two signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton and Benjamin Rush, 
M.D., both ordered copies. (Dr. 
Rush, the father of American medi- 
cine, was not a Catholic). 

Danie! Carroll and Thomas Fitz- 
simons, who helped frame the 
Constitution at the Philadelphia 
Convention of 1787, appear among 


the patrons. John Barry, father of 
the U.S. navy, purchased a copy. 

Carey was only nineteen when he 
published a pamphlet in Dublin 
entitled Urgent Necessity of an 
Immediate Repeal of the Whole 
Penal Code against Roman Catholics 

It caused such a commotion that 
its author fled to France. There he 
met Lafayette and worked in the 
printing office of Benjamin Franklin 
in Paris. 

On his return tw Dublin he 
founded the Volunteers’ Journal, a 
radical publication that did much to 
form public opinion; but it was the 
near ruin of its publisher. 

On April sth, 1784, Carey attacked 
Parliament in his journal. He was 
arrested, tried before Parliament and 
sent to Newgate. He was released 
when Parliament dissolved and, on 
the advice of friends, fled Ireland in 
disguise. 

Lafayette visited him in Phila- 
delphia and loaned him 400 dollars to 
establish the Pennsylvania Herald. 

Later he founded the Columbian 
Magazine and the American Museum, 
the latter dedicated to “ Dr. Carroll, 
Bishop-elect of the Catholic Church ” 
and a favourite of George Washing- 
ton. 

Carey married in 1791 and raised 
a family of nine. Although his cir- 
cumstances were limited at the time 
he published his Bible, he prospered 
until he retired in 1824. 

During his busy publishing career 
he found time to organise fellow- 
Irish in Philadelphia into the 
“ Hibernian Society for the Relief of 
Immigrants from Ireland”, head a 
Catholic orphan society, found the 
“Philadelphia Society for the Pro- 
motion of National Industries” and 
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write numerous controversial articles 
and pamphlets. 

He died in 1839 at the age of 
eighty from injuries received when a 
carriage overturned. 


In Grandmother’s 
D 


[8 GRANDMOTHER’S DAY THE FAMILY 

Bible was as much a part of the 
home as the cast-iron stove and gas- 
lights. 

It rested on a table in the parlour 
as a symbol! of the family’s faith. Ir 
carried a record of the joys and sor- 
rows in the home; births and deaths; 
marriages and migrations, ordina- 
tions and great occasions. 

Gone are the parlour, gas-lights 
and the old family Bible. A TV set 
now claims its place of prominence. 
But it’s a little different in the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Albert V. Stucker, 
of St. Ambrose parish, Los Angeles. 

They have a TV set in a corner of 
the living-room. But an old Bible 
sits on a stand where the living- 
room and dining-room join. 

It belonged to Mrs. Stucker’s 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. James 
McGroarty. It arrived the day she 
was born, the youngest of ten chil- 
dren, on October 31st, 1889, at their 


One Way to Figure It 


home in Springfield. Missouri. 

Mrs, Stucker said her parents were 
childhood sweethearts. He brought 
her from County Tyrone when he 
was established in this country as a 
shoemaker, 

The first entries in the family re- 
cord read: “James McGroarty left 
Ireland February 7th, 1867—arrived 
22nd. . . . Annie Cassidy arrived June 
14th, 1873. . . . Married Louisville 
Cathedral by Rev. Father Daum, 
June 22nd, 1873.” 

The entries record the birth of 
McGroarty’s ten children, including 
triplets. 

They tell of the entry into the con- 
vent of one daughter, Sister Mary 
Evangelist, a Sister of Mercy in St. 
Louis, now sixty-five years in the 
Order. 

And very important to the Stuc- 
kers is the entry: “ Nora McGroarty 
and Albert Vincent Stucker, married 
at Florence, Arizona, June 21st, 
1911.” 

Mrs. Stucker pointed to the worn 
edges of the big Bible’s pages. Barely 
a trace of the gilt edge remains, 
rubbed off through use. 

“ My father used to read a chap- 
ter to us every evening,” she said. 

—The Tidings (Los Angeles). 


A CERTAIN reporter is still going around in circles following 
an interview with a lady celebrity. 

Seems he simply asked her age. To which she thoughtfully 
replied: “Let’s see now. I was nineteen when I married and 
my husband was thirty. He is now sixty, or twice as old as 
he was then, so I am now thirty-eight.” 


—The Far East. 


NOT wishing that charity go to waste, some people give unto 
others the advice they cannot use themselves. 


il 











How the tough skipper of the 
“ Dreadnought” sailed into history 








The Wild Boat of 
the Atlantic 


WARREN ARMSTRONG 


HE was a superb craft; a big, 

four-master, low in her sides, 

long; she could take the seas 
that came at her, fling them clear 
over herself. 

She could run swiftly before the 
wind, but her crew complained she 
was heavy to handle; that it wasn’t 
fun and games, in a ship without a 
wheel-house, standing a trick at 
that vast, open wheel, unprotected, 
sodden to the skin in a fury of rain, 
frozen to the marrow when the 
North Atlantic ice and its biting 
winds bore down on their track as 


the big ship shuttled between New 
York and Queenstown [Cobh]. 

Yet she could make her passages 
in record time. Why? Her skipper, 
stocky, red-bearded, flaming red- 
headed, redoubtable, of Northern 
Irish descent, could answer that; 
Captain Sammy Samuels would 
have quoted the warning of Con- 
gress in these days when steamships 
were appearing on this 3,000-mile 
stretch of turbulent ocean and 
threatening to drive those graceful 
windjammers into oblivion. 


In particular, Samuels would 


Condensed from Mutiny Afloat. Frederick Muller, Ltd., London. 13/6 
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quote that warning of Senator 
Bayard: “ Speed . . .” he had told 
his fellow Congressmen, “. . . speed 
is what America wants. We need 
ships which can overtake any ves- 
sel which those Britishers might one 
day pursue, or escape from any 
vessel they may wish to avoid!” 

They had laid the four-master’s 
keel in June, 1853, at Newbury- 
port, on the Merrimac, with 
Samuels superintending the work of 
construction; and thus had emerged 
this superb craft, destined to make 
the fastest North Atlantic passage 
recorded by a clipper. They 
christened her Dreadnought. To the 
men who worked her she became 
known as the Wild Boat of the 
Atlantic. And they earned the 
waterfront name “ Bloody Forty ”. 
They were as tough as was their 
stocky, God-fearing skipper. 

This was the big clipper’s third 
trip east, and with favourable winds 
and moderate seas Samuels intended 
making the passage between Sandy 
Hook and Queenstown yet another 
speed record; and so, again, he 
drove her, her crew night and day 
jumping to his orders like cats on 
hot bricks. 

He brought her into Queenstown, 
thirteen days, nine hours out from 
Sandy Hook, entered the passage in 
his log, unloaded some cargo, pulled 
out, headed for the Liverpool River, 
and came alongside a_ typical 
English waterfront night. It rained 
as if it would never cease. 

He took a look at those Jowering 
skies, sniffed the wind, reckoned, 
given a turn of fortune plus a 
speedy final unload and as swift a 
job of loading her down to her 


marks, his ship would be away, 
heading west, within two to three 
days. For time counted. 

Three days slipped swiftly past; 
hatches had been secured, the tall 
ship made ready; the crew mus- 
tered—and two men were short. 
Samuels took their tally, rechecked, 
dismissed the seamen, stumped into 
his state-room, changed from uni- 
form into a frock coat and crammed 
a chimney-pot tall hat on his bril- 
liant red hair. Then he went 
ashore. 

It was still raining a deluge as 
he stepped purposely along the 
deserted waterfront; deserted, that 
was, until a muffled figure blocked 
his path: “You Captain Samuels, 
master of that ship there?” 

“Tam. And what business might 
it be to you?” 

“The Head Constable sent me 
along to ask if you'd be kind 
enough to pay him a visit... .” 

Minutes later in the police 
station Samuels eyed the Head 
Constable behind a desk, kicked a 
chair towards him, took a seat. 

“T’'ve had a complaint, captain, 
about you. I understand your vessel 
has already earned an unsavoury 
reputation. And it seems, from what 
one of my officers reports to me, 
that your crew intend making life 
a trifle—shall we say?—uncomfort- 
able for you on your return voyage 
to New York. So, captain, I advise 
you to pay them off, leave us to deal 
with them, and ship a fresh crew.” 

“Me sign on a fresh crew, 
mister? Listen—d’ye know where 
this bunch of hooligans came from? 
I picked ‘em up over to Finlay’s 
place. Finlay, biggest rogue that 
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ever pulled wool over the eyes of 
the American Shipping Commis- 
sioners, the only man in America 
a skipper can depend on to get a 
crew. And his clients come as tough 
as they make ’em; the type of men 
need for a ship like mine. . . .” 

“ That’s what concerns me, cap- 
tain. One of my officers stopped a 
fight last evening outside the Light- 
house—a notorious hovel in sailor- 
town—and one of the two men 
came from your ship.” 

“So that’s where I'll find ’em, 
mister? Don’t ask me to pay that 
crew of mine off and sign on a fresh 
bunch of Liverpool cut-throats. For 
Pll not do that... .” 

He strode into _sailortown, 
threaded his way through narrow 
streets, reached the Lighthouse, 
rapped on the closed door, waited 
impatiently until bolts were pulled; 
muttered something unprintable 
when a smiling hostess appeared. 

Sammy Samuels exploded: “ I’m 
not here looking for entertainment; 
I'm _ seeking two ruffians who 
walked off my ship and left me 
short-handed. Got any ideas where 
I'd find *°em?” 

“You try Paddy West, cap’n. 
Paddy’s your man. Tell him Laura 
introduced you... .” 

The eminent Mister West was 
very willing to oblige; but Paddy 
regretted ke had seen nothing of 
the two deserters. Why worry? In 
his establishment were men whose 
presence had worn itself out long 
since; and Paddy could provide two 
excellent sailormen. Which is what 
he did. They were poor specimens, 
but they had a couple of legs, two 
arms apiece; they could be licked 





into shape in no time at all. 

At dawn the Dreadnought slipped 
her moorings and scudded into th 
west under topsails. By nightfal! 
the wind increasing into cannon 
like gusts then settling into pr: 
longed, continuous violence, sh 
was on her way, careering along at 
amazing gait. 

Off Queenstown, a procession of 
gigantic following seas sending thei: 
creamed tops flying above ma 
heads, Captain Samuels stumped 
from his state-room to the whee! 
challenged the helmsman. 

“You there, Finnegan. I shipped 
you from that rascal West to work 
my ship. You’re not working, not 
the way I ordered. My course was 
set due west. You’re not taking her 
due west!” 

A fist shot out, like a shell from 
a howitzer, and Finnegan dropped 
like a stone. Samuels cupped hi: 
hands, yelled: “ You men, there. 
Haul taut that weather mainbrace, 
and quick. You, Sweeney—Finne- 
gan *n you might’ve looked like 
sailors when Paddy West finished 
working you over, but you're no 
use to me. Get down to my room, 
fetch a pair of irons and smart. I’m 
clapping ’em on Finnegan before he 
wakes up.” 

“ Like hell you'll do that! Get 
"em yourself.” 

Sweeney dropped alongside his 
shipmate; and men came running. 

“You'll not shackle them two 
poor devils, Samuels. You'll not do 
that. You treat ’em right, or 

“Or... what?” 

“ We'll take the flamin’ ship an’ 
we'll put it about f’r th’ Liverpool 
River. You’ll not stop us!” 
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“ You? You'll put my ship back? 
I'll see the lot o’ you damned to 
hell. This ship’ll not alter one stitch 
of her canvas, nor veer one inch off 
course, not if I’ve to put th’ whole 
lot o’ you in irons.” 

“ Big talk, cap’n. You do what 
we say; you turn her around an’ 
put back, or take what’s comin’. . . .” 

Samuels slipped his hands into 
the deep pockets of his heavy coat, 
produced two pistols. 

“ Treasures 0’ mine, these. But 
I'll meet the lot 0’ you on equal 
terms . . .” and the two guns were 
pitched overboard. “ Fists, for any 
man feelin’ that way. C’mon.” 

The crew wavered. Behind 
Samuels his three officers wavered 
too. He whipped round on them. 

“ Well—got anything to say? If 
you have, out with it, now!” 

“We don’t like the way you're 
handling this, sir.” Quietly, the first 
and third mate turned away, walked 
aft; the second mate, running his 
fingers through the rough coat of 
Samuels’ Newfoundland dog, waited 
in silence. He was ready to carry on. 

“You'll take over as first mate, 
mister. First thing you'll do is get 
down among my passengers, tell ’em 
they'll not be inconvenienced. Tell 
em from me they'll never make a 
faster passage into New York—not 
if they cross the Atlantic a thou- 


sand times. And they'll be treated 
like millionaires, emigrants though 
they are . . . but they'll keep below 
and out of my sight. It won’t be 
healthy for them to venture on deck 
—not until I give the word.” 

So the Dreadnought raced west- 
wards into the terrifying night, with 
Samuels lashed to that great wheel; 
and so it continued for seventy-two 
hours. 

As the Atlantic roared, as those 
winds tore at their bodies, the crew 
tried once more to seize the tall 
ship; tried and failed under the 
flailing fists of their skipper. He 
left that big wheel as they came at 
him; took them on, one man at a 
time, showed them just how un- 
necessary were pistols to a man like 
him. Fought them to a standstill, 
broke their spirit, then offered his 
bruised and skinned right hand in 
a gesture of goodwill. 

Four hours short of a full ten 
days the clipper sailed serenely into 
the Hudson River; and as they went 
ashore, her crew, led by Finnegan 
and Sweeney, stopped just long 
enough to give Sammy Samuels 
three heartening cheers. His emi- 
grant passengers, trooping ashore, 
handed the redoubtable little man 
an engraved testimonial; that and a 
gold watch to mark “a remarkable 
crossing ”. ; 


A Woman fell overboard in the middle of the Atlantic and a 
shark came right up to her, took one look and went away. 
Fortunately, it was a man-eating shark. 


Wuat people say behind your back is your standing in the 


community. 


—E. Howe. 
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Charles Dickens owed much 
to this Waterford-born writer 


Prince 


of Boxing 
Scribes 


A. J. LIEBLING 
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py terce EGAN, the Blind Raftery 

of the London prize ring, was 

the greatest writer about boxing 
who ever lived. 

Egan was born, probably, in 
1772, and died, certainly, in 1849. 
No man has ever presented a more 
enthusiastic picture of all aspects 
of London life except the genteel. 
He was a hack journalist, a song 
writer, a conductor of puff-sheets 
and, I am inclined to suspect, a 
shakedown man. 

His work affords internal evidence 
that he was self-educated; if he 
wasn’t he had certainly a funny 
schoolmaster. In 1812 he got out 
the first paper-bound instalment of 
Boxiana; or Sketches of Ancient 
and Modern Pugilism; from the 
days of Broughton and Slack to the 
Heroes of the Present Milling Aera. 

For years before that he had been 
writing about boxing for a sporting 
magazine called the Weekly Dis- 
patch. The unparalleled interest in 





the Sweet Science aroused by the 
two fights between Tom Cribb, the 
champion, and Tom Molyneux, an 
American negro, in 1811, inspired 
Egan to launch a monthly publica- 
tion confined to milling. 

He covered the historical portion 
of his self-assigned programme in 
his first few numbers, and after that 
Boxiana became a running chronicle 
of the Contemporary Milling Aera. 

As the man with the laurel con- 
cession, he became a great figure in 
the making of matches, the holding 
of stakes, the decision of disputes, 
the promotion of banquets, and all 
the other perquisites of eminence. 

“In his particular line, he was 
the greatest man in England,” a 
memorialist wrote of him long after 
his death. “In the event of opposi- 
tion to his views and opinions, he 
and those who looked up to him 
had a mode of enforcing authority 
which had the efficacy without the 
tediousness of discussion, and 


Condensed from The Sweet Science. Gollancz, London. 18/- 











‘though ’, says one who knew him, 
‘in personal strength far from a 
match for any sturdy opponent, he 
had a courage and vivacity in action 
which were very highly estimated 
both by his friends and foes’... 

“His peculiar phraseology, and 
his superior knowledge of the busi- 
ness, soon rendered him eminent 
beyond all rivalry and competition. 
He was flattered and petted by 
pugilists and peers: his patronage 
and countenance were sought for 
by all who considered the road to 
a prizefight the road to reputation 
and honour. 

“ Sixty years ago [in 1809], his 
presence was understood to convey 
respectability on any meeting con- 
vened for the furtherance of bull- 
baiting, cock-fighting, cudgelling, 
wrestling, boxing, and all that comes 
within the category of ‘ manly 
sports ’. If he ‘ took the chair ’, suc- 
cess was held as certain in the object 
in question. 

“ On the occasions of his presence 
he was accompanied by a ‘tail’, if 
not as numerous, perhaps as re- 
spectable as that by which another 
great man was attended, and cer- 
tainly, in its way, quite as influen- 
tial.” 

Egan brought out his first bound 
volume, comprising sixteen num- 
bers, in 1813. He did not put out 
another bound volume until 1818. 
ahere was a third in 1821, a fourth 
in 1824, and a fifth in. 1828. 

By that time the Sweet Science 
was entering one of its periodic de- 
clines. Too many X (Egan’s way of 
writing crooked) fights had dis- 
gusted backers and betters, and 
there was a lack of exciting new 
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PERCE EGAN was a part-time 

Dublin man and. has re- 
counted the triumphs of Dan 
Donnelly, the first great Irish 
heavyweight, against two Eng- 
lishmen, Hall and Cooper. They 
fought in Donnelly’s Hollow, in 
The Curragh, where small boys 
are still led out to view 
Donnelly’s heelprints. 

Dan was no tippytoes fighter, 
and although he fought the Eng- 
lishmen separately, he could 
have beaten them both together: 
make no doubt of it. 

—A. J. Liebling. 
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talent. The Science was not to reach 
another peak until the rise of Tom 
Sayers, in the late 1850’s, which 
would culminate in Tom’s great 
fight with the Irish-American, John 
C. Heenan, in 1860. 

Egan abandoned Boxiana after 
the 1828 volume. A great charm of 
Boxiana is that it is no mere com- 
pilation of synopses of fights. Egan’s 
round-by-round stories, with ring- 
side sidelights and betting fluctua- 
tions, are masterpieces of technical 
reportage, but he also saw the ring 
as a juicy chunk of English life, in 
no way separable from the rest. 

His accounts of the extra-annular 
lives of the Heroes, coal-heavers, 
watermen and butchers’ boys, are a 
panorama of low, dirty, happy, 
brutal, sentimental Regency Eng- 
land that you'll never get from Jane 
Austen. 

The fighters’ relations with their 
patrons, the Swells, present that 
curious pattern of good f!lowship 
and snobbery, not mutually exclu- 
sive, that has always existed between 
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Gentlemen and Players in England, 
and that Australians, Americans and 
Frenchmen find hard to credit. 

Egan is full of anecdotes like the 
one about the Swell and his pet 
Hero, who were walking arm-in-arm 
in Covent Garden one night, when 
they saw six Dandies insulting a 
woman. Dandies were neither 
Gentlemen nor Players, and Egan 
had no use for them. The Swell 
remonstrated with the Dandies and 
one of them hit him. 

The Swell then cried, “ Jack 
Martin, give it them”, and the 
Hero, who was what we today would 
call a light-heavyweight, knocked 
down the six Dandies. From Egan’s 
narrative it is impossible to tell 
which performance he considered 
more dashing: the Swell’s or the 
Hero’s. 

That particular Hero, by the way, 
was known as the Master of the 
Rolls, because he was by trade a 
baker. “ Martin is very respectably 
connected,” Egan wrote; “ and, 
when he first commenced prize 
pugilist, he had an excellent busi- 
ness as a baker: but which concern 
he ultimately disposed of, in order, 
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it seems, to give greater scope to 
his inclinations.” 

Egan’s cockney characters, and 
his direct quotes of how they talked 
were a gift to Dickens, who, lik 
every boy in England, read th 
author of Boxiana. In the New Yori 
Public Library catalogue there is 
listed a German monograph, circa 
1900,- on Egan’s influence on 
Dickens, but I know of no similar 
attempt at justice in the English 
language. 

Egan could be stately when he 
wanted, as you can see from the 
dedication of the first volume of 
Boxtana: 

“To those, Sir, who prefer 
effeminacy to hardihood—assumed 
refinement to rough Nature—and 
whom a shower of rain can terrify, 
under the alarm of their polite 
frames, suffering from the unruly 
elements—or would not mind Pugi- 
lism, if BOXING was not so shock- 
ingly vulgar—the following work 
can create no interest whatever; but 
to those persons who feel that Eng- 
lishmen are not autonomous 
Boxiana will convey amusement if 
not information. .. .” 


2 


Joybell 


“you know,” Kelly admitted to his friend, “ there’s no bet- 
ter feeling than to lie in bed in the morning and ring for 


your valet.” 


“T didn’t know vou had a valet,” 


confided Kelly, 


“TI haven't,” 


SOMETIMES 


a nation abolishe 
mor } 


the friend said in surprise. 
“but I have a bell.” 


God, but fortunately God is 


—HERBERT V. PROcHNOW. 
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SEAN O’FAOLAIN 


The End of the Record 


“TI thought,” she wailed, “ that it 
was how I saw a great brightness” 


‘THE news went around the poor- 
house that there was a man with 
a recording van in the grounds. 
He was picking up old stories and 
songs. 

“And they say that he would 
give you a five-shiling piece into 
your hand for two verses of an old 
song,” said Thomas Hunter, an old 
man from Coomacoppal, in West 
Kerry, forgetting that five-shilling 
pieces were no longer in fashion. 
“ Or for a story, if you have a good 
one.” 

“What sort of stories would them 
be?” Michael Kiviehan asked scep- 
tically, He was from the barony of 
Forth and Bargy, in County Wex- 
ford, and had been in the poorhouse 
for eleven years. 

“ Any story at all only it is to be 
an old story and a good story. A 
story about the fairies, or about 
ghosts, or about the way people 
lived long ago.” 

“And what do he do with ’um 
when he have ’um?” 

“Hasn’t he a gramophone? And 
doesn’t he given them out over the 
wireless? And doesn’t evervone in 
Ireland be listening to them?” 

“T wonder now,” said Michael 
Kiviehan, “ would he give me five 


shillings for the Head'ess Horseman 
and the Coacha Bowr?” 

Thomas Hunter sighed. “ One 
time I had a grand story about Finn 
MacCool and the Scotch giant. But 
it is gone from me. And I'd be get- 
ting my fine five-shilling piece into 
my fist this minute if I could only 
announce it to him.” 

The two old men sat on the sides 
of their beds and tried to remember 
stories. But it was other things they 
remembered, and they forgot all 
about the man outside who had set 
them thinking of their childhood. 


The doctor had taken the collec- 
tor into the women’s ward to meet 
Mary Creegan. She was sitting uo 
In bed, alone in the long room; all 
the other women were out in the 
warm sun, As the two men walked 
up the bare floor, the collector was 
trailing a long black cable from a 
microphone in his hand, and the 
doctor was telling him that she came 
from a place called Fail'-a-ghleanna 
in West Cork. 

“She should have lots of stories 
because her husband was famous for 
them. After he died she went a bit 
airy so thev had to bring her to us. 
’Twas a bit tough on her at first. 


Reprinted from the Atlantic Monthly 
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Sixty years in the one cottage—and 
then to finish up here.” They stood 
beside her bed. “I brought a visitor 
to see you, Mary,” he said in a loud 
voice. 

She did not appear to see them. 
She was humming happily to her- 
self. Her bony fingers were wound 
about an ancient rosary beads. Her 
white hair floated up above a face as 
tiny and as wrinkled as a forgotten 
crab apple. All her teeth were gone, 
so that her face was as broad as it 
was long: it was as if the midwife 
had pressed the baby’s chin and 
forehead between thumb and fore- 
finger. The doctor gently laid his 
hand under the tiny chin and turned 
her face towards him. She smiled. 

“Put down the kettle and wet the 
tay,” she ordered. 

The doctor sat on the bed; so did 
the collector. 

“Tis down, Mary, and two eggs 
in the pot, This poor man here is 
after coming a long way to talk to 
you. He’s tired out.” 

She turned and looked at the 
stranger. Encouraged by a brighten- 
ing spark in the depths of her eyes, 
he turned aside and murmured 


quietly into the microphone: 
“Reggy? Recording ten seconds 
from .. . now.” 


“It’s a bad road,” she said. “ Ask 
Jamesy is he keeping that divil of a 
cow out of the cabbage.” 

“ She’s ali right,” the doctor cried 
into her ear. “ Jamesy is watching 
her. Be talking to us while we're 
waiting for the tay. You told me 
one time you saw a ghost. Is that 
true?” 

She looked out of the window and 
her eyes opened and narrowed like 


a fish’s gills, as if they were suck- 
ing something in from the blue sky 


outside. The collector _ stealthily 
approached her chin with the micro- 
phone. 


“Ghosts? Ayeh! Ha! My ould 
divil of a tailor is for ever and 
always talkin’ about ’um. But, sure, 
I wouldn’t heed him. Bummin’ and 
boashtin’ he is fram morning to 
night and never a needle to shtuck 
in the shtuff. Where is he? Why 
don’t you ask him to be talking to 
you about ghoshts?” 

The doctor looked across the bed 
at the collector and raised his eye 
brows. “ Maybe you don’t believe in 
them yourself?” he mocked. 

“TI do not believe in ’um. But 
they’re there. Didn’t I hear tell of 
’um from them that saw ’um? Aye, 
and often. And often! Aye,” still 
collecting her thoughts from the sky 
above the bakehouse chimney. 

“Wasn't it that way the night 
Father Regan died? Huh! They 
called him Father Regan, but he 
was not a right priest. He was 
silenced for some wrong thing he 
did when he was a young priest, and 
they sent him to Faill-a-ghleanna to 
be doing penance for it. When his 
time came to die it was a bad, 
shtormy night. And when he sent 
for the parish priest to hear his con- 
fession, the priest said he could not 
come. And that was a hard thing to 
do, for no man should refuse the 
dying. And they sent another mes- 
senger for the priest, and still the 
priest could not come. ‘ Oh,’ said 
Father Regan, ‘I’m lost now.’ So 
they sent a third messenger. And for 
the third time the priest could not 
come. And on his way back wasn’t 
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EAN O FAOLAIN says: “1! shall be content if a half-dozen, if 

even three or four, of my stories tha’ have taken thirty years 
to write are remembered fifty years hence.” He need not fear. The 
pungent beauty of such story-telling as “ the End of the Record” 
warrants literary immortality. 

Can you tell me why Irishmen and other Celtic peoples are such 
expert word painters? Why in English letters men of the type of 
Dunsany, Yeats, O'Flaherty, James Stephens, O'Casey and G. B. 
Shaw stand shoulders above Englishmen? And why, to find their 
equats among the English, one would have to go back to the 
Elizabethans? Is it the unquenchable and never-satisfied Gaelic 
spirit that gives such glamour to their writing? Here is an old Irish 





toast to Sean O Faolain:— 


Shlawn augus sail agath, 
Bon erthe wain agath, 
Tholov gon hioss agath, 
Agus boss in Erin! 
(Health and long life to you, 
A woman of your desire to you, 
Land without rent to you. 
And may you die in ireland!) 
—Oscar Waldemar junek in “The Atlantic” (Boston). 
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the messenger shtopped on the road 
by a woman? It was Father Regan’s 
own mother. ‘Go back,’ says she, 
‘and if the candles by his bed light 
up,’ says she, ‘ of their own accord,’ 
says she, ‘ he is saved.” And the mes- 
senger went back, and Father Regan 
gave wan look at him, and he closed 
his eyes for the last time. With that 
all the people went on their knees. 
And they began to pray. If they did, 
there were three candles at the head 
of the dead priest. And didn’t the 
one beside the window light up? 
And after a little while the candle 
beside the fire-clevvy lit up. And 
they went on praying. And the wind 
and the shtorm screaming about the 
house, and they watching the wick 
of the last candle. And, bit by bit, 
the way you’d blow up a fire with a 
bellows, didn’t the candle over the 
priest’s head light up until the whole 
room was like broad daylight.” 
The old woman’s voice suddenly 
became bright and hard, “ Isn’t that 
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tay ready a-yet? Domn and blosht it 
yell have them eggs like bullets.” 
She looked alertly at the two men. 
“Where am I? Where’s Jamesy? 
What are ye doing to me?” 
The doctor held her wrist. Her 
eyes faded. She sank back heavily. 
“T thought,” she wailed, “ that it 
was how I saw a great brightness.” 
The co'lector spoke one word 
into the microphone. The old 
woman had fainted. Overcome with 
regrets he began to apologise, but 
the doctor waved his hand at him. 
“Excited. Pll send up the sister 
to give her an injection. Sometimes 
she loves to talk about old times. It 
does her good.” 


They went out of the empty ward, 
the cable trailing softly. They 
passed the male ward. Michael 
Kivlehan and Thomas Hunter were 
sitting on their beds. As the doctor 
led the way downstairs, he said, 
“When that generation goes it will 
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be all over. Wait for me outside. 
There are a couple more. You might 
get bits and scraps from them.” 

The engineer put his head out of 
the van and said, in the gloomy 
voice of all engineers, “ That might 
come through all right.” 

When the doctor came out again, 
they sat with a middle-aged man 
from Wicklow, named Fenelon. He 
had been on the roads until arthritis 
crippled him. When he counted the 
years, he spoke in Urdu. He had 
scraps of the tinker’s language which 
is caled Shelita. He said, “I often 
walked from Dublin to Puck, and 
that’s a hundred miles, without ever 
disturbing anything but a hare or a 
snipe. I'd make for Ross, and then 
cross to Callan, and by Slievenamon 
west to the Galtees.” 

He did not see the microphone; 
he did not see his visitors; as the 
needle softly cut the disc he was 
seeing only the mountainy sheep 
that looked at him with slitted eyes, 
a thing as shaggy as themselves. 

They moved on to an old woman 
who sang a love-song for them in a 
cracked voice. She said she had 
learned it in Chicago, She gave them 
a poem of twelve verses about a 
voyage to the South Seas. They 
were finishing a disc with a very old 
man from Carlow when the sister 
came out and hastily beckoned to 
the doctor. As they folded up the 
cable he came back. He said, with a 
slow shake of the head, “It’s old 
Mary. I must leave ye. But ye have 
the best of them. The rest is only 
the shakings of the bag.” 

When they had thanked him and 
were driving away, the collector said 
eagerly, “ Pull up when we're out of 
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the town. I want to play back those 
discs.” 

They circled up and out of the 
town until its murmur was so faint 
that they could hear only the !oudest 
cries of the playing children. There 
they played back the discs, and as 
they leaned toward the loudspeaker, 
and the black record circled 
smoothly, they could see, sideways 
through the window, the smoke 
the hollow town. The last voice was 
Mary Creegan’s. 

“... and after a while the candi 
beside the fire-clevvy lit up. And 
they went on praying. And the wini 
and the shtorm screaming about th 
house, and they watching the wict 
of the last candle. And, bit by bit 
the way you'd blow up a fire with a 
bellows, didn’t the candle over the 
priest’s heud light up until the whol: 
room was like broad daylight. . 
Isn’t that tay ready a-yet? Domn and 
blosht it ye'll have them eggs like 
bullets. . . . Where am I? Where's 
Famesy? What are ye doing 
me? ...I1 thought that it was ho 
I saw a great brightness.” 

The listeners relaxed. Then from 
the record came a low, lonely cry. I 
was the fluting of a bittern over 
moor'and. It fluted sadly once again 
farther away: and for a third time, 
almost too faint to be heard. Many 
times the two men played back those 
last few inches of disc. Every time 
they heard the bittern wailing over 
the mountains. 

It was dusk. They laid the voices 
in a black box and drove away 
Then they topped the hill, and the 
antennae of their head'amps began 
to probe the winding descent to the 
next valley. 
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The all-important secret of being— 


Brother to 
All Men 


E. BOYD BARRETT 
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likes to use. But it is the kind 
of word we use without being 
sure of its meaning. 

If asked to define it, I think most 
people would answer that it is sym- 
pathy, or generosity, or readiness to 
help others and sacrifice oneself. 

No doubt such qualities are 
necessary parts of brotherhood, but 
a person could have all of these and 
still not have the true spirit of 
brotherhood. Like a car without 
petrol, all the e’ements would be 
there but the one that really counts. 
In brotherhood, the really important 
clement is humility, 

Brotherhood calls upon us to 
“honour all men”; to bear with the 
faults of others; to yie'd to others; 
to avoid “ talking down” or “ lord- 
ing it over” them. To live up to 
such ideals is not easy. In fact it is 
impossible to put them into practice 

ithout that special fuel of brother- 

iit humility. 


|] ROTHERHOOD is a word everyone 


It is the fashion to look upon 
humility as an unhealthy state of 
mind bound up with an inferiority 
complex. Aggressive  self-assertion 
and insistence on one’s worth are 
looked upon as sure signs of sanity 
and balance. 

But humility is not unhealthy for 
it is based on truth and the know- 
ledge of one’s complete dependence 
upon God. The man who is not 
humble is living in a world of fan- 
tasy, dreaming silly images of his 
supposed importance. 

Without humility we do things for 
others, well-meaningly and at great 
cost to ourselves, only to find that 
we hurt and offend. For instance, 
the United States performs gigantic 
deeds of humanitarianism and yet it 
fails to win respect. We Americans 
can’t help but wonder why these 
deeds, done in the name of brother- 
hood, meet with no success. 

I think it is the proud, patronising 
way in which we confer our benefits 
that causes resentment. We proclaim 
ourselves “‘the moral leaders of the 
world” and from this high and 
mighty platform we distribute our 
doles. 

What is lacking to us Americans 
is humility . . . or, to use a better 
understood word, tact. The tactful 
man is a humble man. He does a 
good deed with no sign of pride or 
superiority and without forcing his 
services. 

If you intend to follow “ the way 
of brotherhood”, the way of good- 
ness and kindness that helps make 
life worth living, you have to learn 
this all-important secret. You have 
to learn to become “meek and 
humble of heart” 

—Paulist Feature Service 
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Potatoes, milk and butter, say the 
biochemists of to-day, gave even the 
poorest Irish of yesterday a perfect dict 
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RELAND had to wait compara- 
[tively late for the railway. A more 

picturesque (if rather more 
modest) effort to give the people 
cheap transport in the first half of 
the 19th century was provided by 
the “ Bians ”, or horse-drawn cars 
called after their inventor, Charles 
Bianconi. 

In Social Life in Ireland, 1800- 
1845 (Cultural Relations Com- 
mittee, 2s. 6d.), Kevin B. Nowlan 
describes these transport curiosities 

Bianconi had emigrated, when a 
boy, from his north Italian home, 
and was earning a meagre living 
as a dealer in coloured prints when, 
travelling around Ireland, he saw 
the need for a cheap, regular car 
service running between the market 
towns and catering for the farmers 
and small merchants. With Clonmel 
as headquarters and the jaunting 
car aS prototype, he put his dream 
into execution and amassed a for- 
tune, providing Ireland with an 
efficient public service, which con- 
tinued to function after the advent 
of the railroad. 

His project was launched in 1815, 
when the Napoleonic wars were at 
an end, and a plentiful supply of 


good strong horses was available 
His first line ran from Clonme! to 
Cahir. Soon, he was covering 
whole south, midlands and west 

Mr. Nowlan tells us: —“ By ; 
ing his drivers, who were hig 
skilled men, a good wage and by 
using only the best horses, Bianconi 
made his cars fast and safe. The 
estimated average speed of a ‘ Bian’ 
was eight to nine miles per hour, 
and the fare per mile as little as 15d. 
A Bianconi ‘Royal Mail and Day 
Cars’ time-table is impressive, and 
by all accounts ic meant something 
—for the Italian employed spies 
who travelled as passengers, to re 
port on the performances of his 
drivers and local agents.” 

Bianconi’s friend, Michael Angelo 
Hayes, who immortalised the 
“Bians” in his drawings, ad 
mitted: —“In wet weather 
were some inconveniences. The cars 
were provided with large oilcloth 
aprons, which protected the knees 
and came up almost as high as the 
chest, but these afforded no shelter 
from the drippings of an umbrella. 
Worse still was the dreadful state 
of the cushions in wet weather. At 
times the passengers used literally 
to be sitting in a pool of water.” 

At the close of a long, prosperous 
career, Bianconi could say, with 
feeling: —“‘ My conveyances 
have been travelling all hours of 
the day and night . . . and during 
the forty-two years that my estab- 
lishment is now in existence, the 
slightest injury has never been done 


there 
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by the people to my property, or 
that entrusted to my care... .” 


Bianconi’s words are confirmed 
by the police reports, for even in 
the most distressed times highway 
robbery was not a common offence 
in 19th-century Ireland. 

During the half-century covered 
by these articles, the food of most 
of the rural families was potatoes. 
Dealing with “ Population”, Mr. 
K. H. Connell claims that the Irish 
of this era were “ extraordinarily 
well fed ”—on the potato. “ It is, of 
course, the most striking paradox 
that, in the decades around 1800, a 
people whose wretchedness was pro- 
verbial were remarkably well nour- 
ished. The pivot of the paradox is 
the potato. It yielded food more 
bountifully than any alternative 
crop: this (in part) is why the Irish 


- were forced to make it their staple; 


this, also, is why they could con- 
sume it with such extravagance. In 
years of normal harvests an adult 
Irishman consumed ten or twelve 
pounds of potatoes a day. Nor, in a 
country where butter was widely 
made, were men wholly without 
milk, skim-milk, or buttermilk—to 
soften their potatoes or wash them 
down. Assuming that with his ten 
pounds of potatoes the Irishman 
had a daily pint.of whole milk, then, 
whatever the scorn of the gourmet, 
to the biochemist he was almost 
perfectly nourished. And of what 
other country, in whatever half- 
century, could this be said?” 

The pre-’47 Irish, rack-rented, 
land-starved, well fed on the potato, 
travelling in “Bians” or by fly 
boats on the canals, were also 
“ poor scholars ”, devoted to educa- 
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Hon, ready to travel the length and 
breadth of the country to study 
under a good classical master, 
usually in a hedge school. In his de- 
lightful chapter on Education, David 
Kennedy quotes a typical arithmeti- 
cal problem of those days: — 


“A ropemaker made a rope for 
his marrying daughter, and in the 
rope he made twenty knots, and in 
each knot he put a purse, and in 
each purse he put seven threepenny 
bits and nine halfpennies. How 
much of a dowry did the daughter 
get?” 

Sums of this type abounded in 
the contemporary arithmetics of 
Dowling, Gough and Voster. Carle- 
ton—himself once a poor scholar— 
puts, in one of his novels, the fol- 
lowing piece of advice to a poor 
scholar, Jemmy McEvoy, who is 
travelling south in search of learn- 
ing: — 

“ Now, James, Pil tell you what 
you'll do when you reach the l’arned 
South. Plant yourself on the highest 
hill in the neighbourhood wherein 
the academician with whom you 
intend to stop lives. Let the hour of 
reconnoitring be that in which 
dinner is preparing. When seated 
there, James, take a survey of the 
smoke that ascends from the 
chimneys of the farmers’ houses, 
and be sure to direct your steps to 
that from which the highest and 
metriest column rises. This is the 
old plan and it is a sure one. The 
highest smoke rises from the largest 
fire, the largest fire boils the biggest 
pot, and the biggest pot holds the 
fattest bacon, and the fattest bacon 
is kept by the richest farmer. It is a 
wholesome and comfortable climax, 











CROMWELLIAN 
SETTLEMENT 
OF IRELAND 


By Joun P. Pasnogacast 


This classic work, first printed in 1365 and 
reprinted in 1920 by Mellifont Press 
Limited, was destined to have a profound 
effect on the course of recent Irish history. 
David Lioyd George, Prime Minister of 
England, consulted it when the Anglo- 
Irish Treaty of 1921 was being negotiated 
in order to t the genesis of the Irish 
problem. The Irish leaders found in it 
the juridical justification for the momentous 
decision then taken to withhold the payment 
of Irish land annuities to the British 
Government. Apart from the great influence 
that The Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland 
has exercised, it is a volume of enthralling 
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imterest and a met for any would-be 
student of Irish history. Modern history 
up to Hitler's campaign of race extermina 
tion against the Jews during World War I! 
can offer no parallel to the Cromwei 
Settlement, which quite frankly planne 
the extermination of the Irish Kace. Under 
it, the landed proprietors and politica 
leaders of Ireland were forcibly transported 
to perish in the barren highlands 
Connaught, while the common people were 
made the slaves of the Cromwellian soldiers 
who were settled by Cromwell in the three 
rovinces of Ulster, Leinster and Munster 
‘oung boys and girls were shipped in tens 
of thousands to the sugar plantations 
Jamaica and the Barbados, and only 
enough of the ancient race were allowed t 
remain as would provide serfs for the 
conquerors. 
The Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland 
a scholarly and objective work, based on 
contemporary records and documents whos« 
authenticity 1s beyond dispute. 
$24 pp. Size Crown 8 vo. Bound in clot! 

with dust jacket. Price (post and packing 


included) $10.00. C.J. Fallon Limited, 43 
Parkgate Street, Dublin. 
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my boy, and one by which I myself 
was enabled to keep a dacent por- 
tion of educated flesh between the 
master’s birch and my ribs. The 
science itself is called Gastric 
Geography, and is peculiar to 
itinerant young. gentlemen who 
seek for knowledge in the classical 
province of Munster.” 

In the early 1830s the National 
School system was introduced. This, 
David Kennedy regards as a de- 
based currency which, following 
Gresham’s Law, drove out the 
good. He writes: “In 1867, after 
thirty-five years of National educa- 
tion the people of Newtownstewart, 
Co. Tyrone, addressed a memorial 
to the Commissioners in which they 
stated: * We forward a list of more 
than twenty teachers who have im- 
parted classical instruction since 
1800 in this parish . . . At present, 
with some twenty-five National 
Schools in the parish there is no 
classical or other superior education 
whatever.’ ” 

The verses that used to hang in 
every National School proved how 
totally out of touch the Board was 
with the aspirations of the Irish 
people: 

I thank the goodness and the grace 

That on-my birth have smiled, 

And made me in these Christian 

days 

A happy English child. 

Brian Inglis, in his account of 
The Press of the half century, tells 
us that the most striking character- 
istic Of the newspapers was their 
dullness: “They contain no illus- 
trations, no headlines, few variations 
of type; just column after column 
of reports, despatches and articles 


thrown into the paper with hardly 
any attempt to ‘sub-edit’ them. 
The bulk of the material used is 
foreign; not because editors then 
were any less parochial in their 
outlook than they are now, but be- 
cause the forcign news could be 
extracted free from the English 
newspapers when they arrived in 
Dublin by the post. To obtain 


‘Trish news an editor would have to 


pay somebody.” 

As to style, the editors were 
victims of the exuberance of their 
own verbosity. A typical editorial 
sentence ran: 

“ The emolliency of our abomin- 
able antipathies, nor even their 
positive cessation, could not at once 
work a miracle, and brush away 
the inveteracies which the habits 
of long ages had been producing.” 

Newspapers were heavily taxed, 
so that the small, dull papers of the 
time sold at §d. each, the equivalent 
of two shillings today. Those editors 
who did not support Dublin Castle 
policy were punished by fierce fines 
and by imprisonment; those who 
did attracted few readers. 

The Evening Mail is the only 
Dublin paper of this era which sur- 
vives. Its founder was Joseph 
Haydn, a Castle hack, under Peel; 
but in the more spacious days of 
Wellesley, Haydn got the idea that 
an outright Protestant paper, anti- 
Catholic and anti-Emancipation, 
would sell. 

Brian Inglis tells us of the Mail: 
“It was unblushingly a gutter 
paper, trading on religious bigotry 
and accusing the Viceroy of moral 
turpitude and O’Connell of murder 
... Vicious though it was in those 
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A vivid, exciting novel of 
struggle against injustice 


Patrick Hogan’s 


great novel of the 
“troubled times” in Ireland 


CAMPS ON THE 
HEARTHSTONE 


A vivid and exciting story of Irish 

at the beginning of the century The 
scene is laid in Dublin, a city agitated 
by the Great Labour Movement, by the 
secret preparations for the Rising, 
by the Rising itself with its tragic 
aitermath. The character studies 
excellent. Burke, the people’s demi-g: 
swaying the masses to his will; Norah 
Cremins, a tragic figure, strugglin; to 
rise from the depths of her degradation, 
and in the end succeeding magnificent!y 
Monger the British spy, and Jack 
Neilan, our hero, bewildered and per- 
plexed, a pacifist at heart but a reve 
tionary by choice. This is a story of! t! 
workers of Dublin, of their strugg' 
against injustice and of the part t! 
played in shaping the destiny of Irelan 


and 


The author, Patrick Hogan, 1T.D, 
took an active part in the War of 
Independence and was deported 


England after the Easter Week Rising 
He is the author of several 
including My Shawl of Galway Gr 
and a book of short stories of Irish 
entitled The Unmarried Daughter 


“,... definitely 


worth reading ” 
Price 12/6 


Published by C.J. Fallon Lid, 43 Parkgate St. Dublir 
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days, the Mail certainly woke the 
other newspapers up. Haydn could 
say about the editor of the Morning 
Post;, ‘We have shown this 
imbecile, yet noxious reptile to be a 
calumniator and a coward: we must 
now prove, him to be a liar.’; to 
which the Post replied calling 
Haydn a ‘ desperate madman’ and 
a ‘hangman-headed dog.’ ” 

Trade unionism had a precarious 
footing in the printing world. Once, 
when a_ strike was threatened, 
Finlay of the Northern Whig 
sought to retaliate by going to a 
country school and bringing back 
children, in secret, to teach them 
how to print his newspaper. He told 
a Royal Commission investigating 
conditions in the trade: “I slept 
and fed the children upon the 
premises, and privately at night I 
took them out to give them air and 
exercise. I attended to their teach- 

myself; and by the time this 
strike came I had these little boys 
taught—some not more than ten 
whom I perched upon stools, and 
hus set at defiance the threats of 
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these mighty combinators.” 
But one paper of this period 


lights the gloom and had an aston- 
ishing impact on its readers—The 


Nation. Brian Inglis writes: “It 
was not a popular paper in the 
modern sense. No concessions were 


made to sensationalism. And it cost 


about the present-day equivalent of 
2s. 6d. to buy. Yet it caught the 
public imagination as no other 
paper has done before or since 


Why? If I had to sum up its virtue 
in a word, I would point to its 
integrity. Gavan Duffy, John Blake 
Dillon and especially Thomas Davis 
were men of honesty of purpose. 
They were net in the journalistic 
game to make money out of it or to 
win for themselves easy popularity 
They would not trim either to 
Ascendancy on the one side or 
O’Connell on the other. 

“ The Nation revived something 
of the Irish tradition which was 
worth reviving Many news 
papers have been more famous, and 
some more influential, but none 
that I know had more nobility.” 


KATHLEEN was having her first aeroplane ride. As the plane 
took off and rose higher and higher into the air, her father 
noticed a puzzled expression on her face. “How do you like 


it?” he asked her. 


“Oh, it’s lovely,” Kathleen answered. “ But, Daddy—when 


do we start getting smaller?” 


Mink Weight 


No matter how heavy a mink coat may be, you'll never hear 
a woman complain that it is weighing her down. 


"THE next Gfune) issue of THe Ikish DicEst will be published on Thursday, 
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Annuals for children. 
We suggest you visit our Bookshop. You will be 


surprised to see the number and variety of publications in 
Irish now available. 
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The Life and Times of 


ROGER 
CASEMENT 


Roger Casement was in many ways the ablest of the [rish revolutionary 
leaders. His talents were of the highest order, his intellect cool, his perseverance 
unconquerable and his knowledge of world affairs profound 

No man in troubled times ever rose to lasting greatness but by steady adherence 
to principle. In this view Casement’s character and career possess an interest 
and an importance far beyond that of any individual 

He was the incarnation of a principle: the right of every people to manage 
its own affairs. ‘ Every people,’ he said, ‘ has a right to live its own life, provided 
that it works thereby no grievous wrong on its neighbours. England has that 

ht; but she has no right to insist that another country shal! adopt her mode 
of life, and to break them on the wheel if they resist.’ As a policy, he was con- 
vinced that Irish freedom could not be attained without fighting for it. Phil 
osophers and statesmen may be inclined to dispute these concepts, but none 
an deny to Casement the merit of having steadily adhered to them in his 

ssonings and followed them out with invincible constancy in his conduct, 
rhroughout every line of these letters of Roger Casement, which appear 

1 this book, burns the bright flame of his intense love for his country. They 

hed a brilliant light on almost all the stirring and critical scenes of the times, 
and should constitute a valuable contribution to a period and aspect of Irish 
history as yet imperfectly understood. 

A large part of the book is completely new, the letters covering the period 
1904—1914 never having been published before. The details of his landing 
d capture have been takea from MSS. in Casement’s own handwriting 
There is a special chapter on the secret history of the forged diaries 


al 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF ROGER 
CASEMENT by Hersert O. Mackey, FRCS 
144 pp., full bound, 17 illustrations, 7/6, post 6d. 
(in U.S.A. $1.20 including postage). 


From your bookseller or direct from 


C. J. FALLON, 43 PARKGATE ST., DUBLIN 
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RePort ON [IRELAND We learn from our bulging 
posthag that many American and Canadian readers 
will wait the Old Country this summer and 
autum The majority of them will be seeing it 
for the first time 

In this connection it will be of interest to refer 
to the fact that the American Express Company 
recently made a survey of the conditions tourists 
might expect to find m 18 named European 
countries. ‘The survey was conducted under the 
headings of Gasoline Supplies, Hot Water and 
Heating in Hotels, Transportation, Food Supplies, 
Sieht-seeing, Shopping and Prices 

This is how Ireland fared :-— 

Gasoline supplies : unlimited for tourists. Hot 
water and heat: conditions norma). ‘Transporta- 
tion : all trains and motor coaches running to ime. 
Hotels : considerable modernisation. Food : plen- 
tiful. Sight-seeing: several new tours added. 
Shopping : merchandise plentiful, with no increase 
w prices 

The American Express Company also reports 
that ireland’s car-hire service is ‘‘ as good as the 
best, and better than most.’ 

We would have reported om more or less the 
same limes. But at least this American survey 
saves us from a possible charge of chauvinistic 
blarnevin ¢ 


o 


Nor a Native Son :—Robert W. Blair, of the 
Industrial Hot Coffee Service, Chicago, says that 
Lennox Robinson, in his article ‘‘ Poetry and 
Slaughter in the Windy City ” im a recent issue, 
is “ a lirtle off base “ in one particular respect 

Mr. Robinson stated in this article that Abraham 
L. me oln was born in Springfield, Ulinois 

Much as we of Illinos would love to clam 
Lancoin as a native son,” writes Mr. Blair, “‘ the 
fact is that he was born in the State of Kentucky 
and moved to Illinois at a very early age 

* Having spent ail of his adult age in Minois 
before he became President, he is often mistakenly 
thought of as a native son, even by many who have 
studied American history in our schools 

However,” he conchides generous!y * this 
slight mistake does not detract one whit from Mr. 
Robinson's excellent article.” 

We should not be surprised to learn, inciden- 
tally, that our correspondent is of Northern Irish 
descent. Yes, Mr. Blair? We heard you first 
time ! 


* 


GREETINGS RecIPROCATED :—We = gratefully 
acknowledge the receipt of two St. Patrick's Day 
greeting-cards. One came from our old friend, 
Wade B. Roddey, Richburg, South Carolina: the 
other from a new-found fnend, William Denison, 
Dayton, Ohio. We heartily reciprocate their kind 
wishes. 


* 


PEN-FRIEND WaNTeD :-—" I'd like to tell you 
how much I enjoy the Jrish Digest,” writes Mary 


Alice Hammond, 434 Shrede, Duarte a 

“I especially enjoy your Posthag.’ 

She is a native-born American, burt he 
grandfather came from Ireland. She would 
correspond with an Irish boy or gir! (shx 
years old). But as she likes to learn all six 
about other countries, she would also he 
hear from correspondents in any part 
Enghsh-speaking world 

Her hobbies are : reading and stamp 
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We Can't Herp BLusHine Judgir 
tributes we have received from readers in ai 
of life, the literary contents of the /ri 
would seem to be sufficiently catholic to cate 
ali tastes 

John A. Stary, St. John’s University, ( 
ville, Minnesota, writes to thank us for 
fine contribution to the magazine world 

Edmund A. Hennessey, Pasadena, ( 
congratulates the publisher and editors for 
“most excellent contribution to the world-w 
reading public.” 

Enclosing a year’s subscription, Miss Cat 
Dixon, Cleveland, Ohio, assures us the 
* wouldn't miss a copy, it is such inte 
reading It is just like a friend coming wu 

This delightful magazine,” writes jo 
O'Connell, of New York City. “ It is as if s ¢ 





ENQUIRERS, PLEASE NOTE 


WERIES concernnge the Prociamation 
of 1916 (the Declaration of Irish Inde 


pendence) arrive daily, mainly from tlw 
Umsted States 
Will American readers please note tha 


opies size 24° « 36° 


are available at $2 
| each, post free As 


ier maze ti xt 








costs $1.00. 

Both are avatlable from the pubitsher 
Messrs. C Failen, Lid., 43 Parkgate 
Street, Dublin 

from Ireland had stepped in to see us 


wouldn't be without it. May it long continue 
circulation ! ’ 


There's a lot of good reading in the [ris 


Dizest,”” writes Mary O'Hara, Kane, Pennsylvania 
(Kane, surely, is named after an brishman /) Iv 
mother, father and brother are from Ireland, and 





they also enjoy the Digest. Could you poss 
publish an article on Bantry House? 


t 
Bovourr ror McCormack :-—‘ ch Irish 
did the most g for his native country im the 
last fifty years? 
That's a thought-compelling question, a 


some people might hesitate to give any answer 
all. But John J. O’Rahilly, St. Michael, Mir 
sota, is in no doubt—he plumps for John Co 
Mc ormack 

* Back in the States we Irish are enabled 
attain a better sense of perspective where gre: 
Irishmen are concerned—maybe becaus¢ 
geographical distance,” he writes. 

“ There s been for many years a Joh 
McCormack Memorial Society which organises 
annual Masses at which distinguished prelates 
preach. | see no evidence in Ireland of any sich 
movemem. 














Many books and articles have been written 
about Ireland's magnificent singer, and I guess 
many more will be written. I was privileged to 
read a book which is to have a world release in June 
| believe) which crystallises for all time the 
amazing importance of this man—the finest singer 
of his day. I don’t know if it will reach Ireland. 
It is called John McCormack Discography. 

In Holland and Denmark, in Italy and Austria, 


there are large McCormack Clubs—in Ireland, 
none \ few months back I heard oves the air a 
jisc of McCormack’s Panis Angelicus sent 
mit from, of all places, Moscow ! 

During a recent tour of Europe I heard 


McCormack discs from Continental radio stations, 
but not once from Radio Eireann. 

Recently McCormack’s memory was again 
honoured by the Academy of Music at Philadelphia 
t their centenary celebrations. Countess Lily 
Met — iy was an honoured guest. ‘The panous 

o Riemens, of The Hague, Holland, 

to ¥ an appreciation of our tenor. ireland 
produced one great singer but all the world 
laims him.” 
what do our readers say ? 
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Weere was Swermpan Born ?-——A_ Waterbury 
( onnecticut, reader, Joseph W. Scully, Librarian 
t » local Knights of Columbus Sheridan 
No. 24, would like us to comment on 
obvious contradiction. 

It arises from the paragraph in a recent issue 


Ce neil 


referring to the fact that the Cavan County 
Council! has asked the Irish Government to 
have a memorial erected in Killinkere to the 
memory of General Phil Sheridan, of American 
Civ! War fame. But the people of Blacklion, 
1 the 


same county, claim that the great cavalry 
ral was born in their neighbourhood. 
This news comes as a complete surprise to 
“ writes Mr. Scully, “as. I was under the 
opression that Sheridan was born in the U.S.A 
The Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. XIII, has 
t but complete review of Sheridan's life. 
It is written by an eminent scholar, Thomas 
Meehan, and begins : “Sheridan, Philip 
born at Albany, New York, March 6, 
died at Nonquitt, Massachusetts, August 
His family were among the Catholic 
rs who reoved to Somerset, Ohio, during 
ryhood 
Some time after the paragraph was published 
Irish Dhgest, we learned that a grand- 
of the general, Mr. Joseph Galvin, of 


1888 


} } 








Moate, County Westmeath, claimed that Sheridan 
was rn near Coole, County Westmeath, and 
uptised there on April s, 1815. Mr. Galvin 


was also alleged to have claimed that he has the 


riage certificate of the general's parents, 
and =a baptismal certificates of the entire 
haei A 


lan family before they emigrated. 





WRITE NOW 
Readers abroad—in the United States, 
Canada, Australia, South Africa and else- 


re —we cordially invited to write to us 
d us ail about themseives, their 
environment and give us facts and figures 
abou! their Kiving conditions. Anil perhaps 
might care to throw in a reference to 


ther Irish background. if any? 





So the te leener 


s and the plot thickens 
It is obvious, of 


course, that before erecting a 
monument to the cavalry leader, we must have 
irrefutable documentary evidence of his birth 
ae otherwise we shall be taking him for an 
ustorical ride 

Why not begin in Albany, New York? If 
the documentary evidence is available there, 
that might put an end to this little brouhaha 


Perhaps some New York reader would like to 








undertake this labour-of-love job ? 
* 

BEETHOVEN GOS IRISH —~A Darwin (Australia) 
reader wants to know i f Beeth ven ever arranged 
a number of Moore's melodies in Ge rm in 

Yes—that is a matter of historical record. He 
also wrote original airs for some of Moore's 
national songs and ballads. His arrangement of 
the old air Farewell But Whenever We Welcome 
the Hour is as charming as any of his ce ebrated 
rmunuets 

Handel was so deeply impressed by Irish folk 
music that he said he would have given all the 
music in his mind or from his pen to have been 
able to claim Eileen Aroon as one of his com 
positions 

His Messiah, by the way, was given its premiére 
in Dublin 

* 

COLLEENS, TAKE A Bow!—A Los Angeles, 
California, reader sends us this quotation from 


a newspaper published in that State 


The Irish girls have the most beautiful 
hands Next to the Irish girls the daughters of 
Poland deserve the palm so far as the beauty of 


English girls have hands 
The hands of American 


the hand 1s concerned 
too fleshy and plump. 
girls are long and narrow 

The fingers of the German girls are too short 
and the palms too broad The hands of the 
French, Italian and Spanish girls may be called 
indifferent, though there are more beautiful 
hands to be France and Italy than in 
pain 


seen tn 
* 


AMONG THE Bust Who originated the 
descriptive phrase, ‘Tyrone Among the Bushes’? 
a Tyrone-born exile (Patrick Jj. McCullagh, 
Brooklyn) wants to know 


That's a hard one for a non-Tyrone man like 
us! We do know that over 100 years ago a 
Strabane poet, William Collins, wrote 

Oh! God be with the good old times, 


When I was twenty-one, 
In Tyrone among the bushes 
Finn and Mourne run 
‘ 


where the 


but we have a hunch that he made use of an 


already popular phrase 
Incidentally, a Tyrone girl, Mabel Rose 
Stevenson, when overcome in her New York 


home by nostalgia for the Old Country penned 
these deserved-to-be-remembered lines 
The fields are green in far Tyrone, 
The clinging woodbine scents the air 
The mavis’ song has a clearer tone 
In far Tyrone than anywhere 
In dear Tyrone, Tyrone my own, 
Tyrone among the bushes 
But our Brooklyn 
remains unanswered. 
oblige ? 


correspondent'’s query 
Can any ‘Tyrone reader 





